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WHO’S WHO 


HARRY B. FURAY first followed the journalistic 
steps of his father, a high executive in the United 
Press, by becoming a cub reporter. Then he turned 
along the path of his uncle and became a young 
Jesuit. At present he is a teacher at the Fordham 
Preparatory School. He knows well the processes 
that precede the story that you read in your news- 
paper. ... WALTER C. FRAME is a San Fran- 
cisco attorney, husband to a Catholic wife and 
father to Catholic children. “I am the sort of per- 
son who enjoys honest controversy and frank dis- 
cussion,” he states, “but I do not wish to be con- 
sidered as presumptuous and impertinent.” The ar- 
ticle is published in the spirit in which it was writ- 
ten. But note the next article. ... MURIEL NOLAN 
DELANEY is the Catholic wife to a Catholic attor- 
ney, and the mother of three Catholic children. 
She writes for various papers, lectures on occasions, 
and, like Mr. Frame, enjoys frank discussion with- 
out impertinence. .. . JOSEPH A. BAILEY is a 
professor of applied psychology and, he states, “a 
hard-of-hearing writer.” He has engaged in educa- 
tion and publicity for those who do not hear well. 
... JOHN LAFARGE follows through with a new 
turn to the peace articles he wrote during the win- 
ter months. . .. CHARLES LISCHKA was a pro- 
fessor of education at Georgetown University be- 
fore he migrated to Hollywood, some six years ago, 
to serve on the Motion Picture Code Administra- 
tion under Director Joseph I. Breen. He is a lec- 
turer at Loyola University, Los Angeles. . . . THE 
POETS have not been without identification in 
many previous issues. 
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COMMENT 











THE TIME limit for the Double-Anti Contest came 
on May 31. The objective of the Double Anti—the 
unveiling of anti-American and anti-religious in- 
fluences operating in our schools, colleges and uni- 
versities—has been attained. A ceaseless stream, 
composed of Double-Anti instances from every 
section of the country, has been flowing into this 
office since early April. Arduous and delicate is the 
operation which now confronts the judges of the 
contest. Standing knee-deep in Double-Anti in- 
stances, they must painstakingly pore over each 
one, without thought of the eye-strain, the head- 
aches, the time involved, and decide which con- 
tributions in their opinion constitute the most 
flagrant examples of anti-Americanism or anti-re- 
ligion in the schools. Since there is an enormous 
amount of matter to be carefully read, the opera- 
tion is likely to take longer than a blitzkrieg war. 
Once the judges reveal their decisions, however, 
there will be no delay in publishing the Double-Anti 
instances which have won the prizes and the hon- 
orable (or dishonorable) mentions. To the many 
in all parts of the nation whose zeal and laborious 
cooperation have made possible the substantial suc- 
cess of the Double-Anti we extend our heartiest ap- 
preciation. 


TRAGIC beyond the power of words to convey is 
the second ravishment of the famed Louvain Li- 
brary. When viewed by eye witnesses a few days 
back, the magnificent new building, from basement 
to roof, had been gutted by fire, the 700,000 price- 
less volumes lost beyond hope of replacement. Lou- 
vain is reliving within the brief period of twenty- 
five years the anguished days of 1914. No nation, 
perhaps, during those dread years suffered as did 
Belgium; no nation has been so Christ-like in the 
forgiveness of wrongs. From the ashes of 1918 
Belgium arose to rebuild her past greatness. At 
Louvain, the monument to her centuries of culture, 
the Library, lived again, in great part through 
American largess. She generously removed from 
the Library portal a plaque that might tend to per- 
petuate the memory of her injuries. Her king, Leo- 
pold, wanted to believe that the new Germany 
would respect sworn pledges, and as late as 1937 
signed a non-aggression treaty guaranteeing “the 
inviolability and integrity” of his country. His be- 
lief in Nazi good faith led him to refuse to cooper- 
ate with France and England in mutual defense 
plans. Disillusionment has followed in the wake of 
another invading German army: the treaty is but 
another “scrap of paper.” But the heel of the op- 
pressor can never stamp out the life and courage 
of this people; its greatness, typically symbolized 
by the Louvain Library, will rise again and its cul- 
ture will prevail. 
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NEWTON CANTWELL, of New Haven, and his 
two sons, got into the news some months ago, when 
they were convicted in the Connecticut courts of 
an unlicensed soliciting of funds for the Jehovah 
Witnesses sect, and when one of them furthered 
his collections and religious-book sales by playing 
phonograph records which violently attacked the 
Pope and the Catholic Church. In our opinion, these 
three deluded fanatics touched the year’s low in 
bigotry and stupidity, and yet we offer our heart- 
iest congratulations for the splendid victory they 
have just won in the United States Supreme Court. 
The unanimous opinion of the Justices makes it 
clearer than ever that the due-process clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment forbids the States from 
impairing individual religious freedom. The Con- 
necticut law, now overturned by the Court, forbade 
any solicitation of funds for religious (and certain 
other) purposes without permit from a State au- 
thority—a statute which was clearly a State cen- 
sorship over religion, since it gave to officials and 
local politicians the dangerous power of determin- 
ing when a cause was religious, and even what re- 
ligion is. The text of the Court’s opinion seems to 
show that Jesse Cantwell played his phonograph 
records to willing listeners and was not, as previ- 
ously reported, breaching the peace by forcing 
others to hear their Faith insulted. The man, said 
Justice Roberts, “was upon a public street where 
he had a right to be and where he had a right 
peacefully to impart his views to others.” 


WARNINGS are timely which are contained in a 
recent statement from the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference on cooperatives and the attacks 
being made upon them in this country. The Rev. 
Edgar B. Schmiedeler, O.S.B., director of the Rural 
Life Bureau in the N.C.W.C. Department of Social 
Action sees therein a “concerted effort to ‘smear’ 
cooperatives and the cooperative movement in the 
United States.”” Most surprising of all is the attack 
made upon the small financial cooperatives or 
credit unions, which provide small loans at low in- 
terest to the vast number of our people who cannot 
borrow at the ordinary commercial banks. Critics 
such as these forget that there are two national 
Catholic centers in the United States where, under 
the auspices of the Hierarchy, credit unions and, 
indeed, all types of cooperatives are promoted. 
They forget likewise that the saintly but eminently 
practical Pope Pius X, when he was Patriarch of 
Venice, was most active in promoting the credit 
union or cassa rurale. The Church in this country 
and abroad has vigorously sponsored the protecting 
of the small consumer as well as the small producer 
against the exactions of the middleman. Sound 
banking practice finds the credit union, sound busi- 




















ness finds the cooperative, run upon Christian prin- 
ciples, not an aid to the enemy but an aid to the 
general prosperity and consequently to their own 
welfare. 


WHEN the World War started in 1914, Italian 
Socialists adopted a non-participation policy, and 
one Benito Mussolini broke with the party to advo- 
cate, violently, of course, Italy’s entrance on the 
Allied side. Italy entered. Benito fought in the war, 
was wounded in the war, continued to fight the war 
in his newspaper, held high hopes of Italian gains 
from the war. With many another Italian, he was 
bitterly disappointed with the outcome. He saw 
what the war actually did to Italy. He saw the ruin, 
the poverty, the despair of the people, the disinte- 
gration of Italian life during the post-War days 
when revolution and unrest were rife and the uni- 
forms of men who had fought in the war were 
fouled with spittle. The aftermath of the war set 
the scene for the March on Rome. Is it possible that 
Il Duce remembers all this and meditates on it as 
he plans and schemes and lets the world wonder 
about his next move? 


DWARF horses are said to have been found roam- 
ing the floor of an almost inaccessible valley in the 
depths of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River. 
One of them, a mare, was said to be thirty inches 
high and weighed less than ninety pounds, while 
the other, a colt, weighed about nineteen pounds. 
According to theory, they were descended from 
horses left in the canyon hundreds of years ago by 
a Supai Indian chief. Inbreeding and lack of food 
had produced the underdevelopment of a once nor- 
mal breed. Imagination suggests the equipment of 
Midget Town at the New York World’s Fair with a 
tallyho coach drawn by a span of these tiny ani- 
mals. Reason, however, suggests a less picturesque 
but more practical thought. Minds, like animal 
strains, can grow dwarfed and stunted by years of 
mental and spiritual starvation. The minds of mil- 
lions of our American youth, deprived of the light 
and air of the lifegiving truths revealed by Jesus 
Christ; born, living and dying in canyons of infi- 
delity; cut off from the nourishment of the Sacra- 
ments, will be so dwarfed after a few generations 
that we shall wonder if, after all, they really belong 
to our human species. There are plenty of these 
dwarf minds and dwarf souls running loose already. 
It will be a lost nation once such people begin to 
govern it. 


VISITORS to the World’s Fair seemed totally un- 
appreciative of the proffered hourly war news 
broadcast. This does not mean that Americans are 
uniformly selfish, unconcerned, indifferent to the 
sufferings of war’s victims in Europe. Rather, the 
ordinary American feels that there is something 
almost indecent in the breathless, falsely dramatic, 
hysterical presentation of such news. Dispatches 
from Europe are sufficiently horrible without dress- 


ing up. An honest, sympathetic presentation calls 
for the utmost restraint and simplicity of language. 
For a while broadcasters and reporters seemed to 
realize this. They put a muffler on their larynxes 
and a healthy daub of whitewash on their style. 
But now the lid is off again and we are being 
treated to the tone breathless, the tone hysterical, 
the tone dramatic and ominous and dire and sinis- 
ter, to the flash-dot-dash-bang-whoopee style. It is 
poor art and sometimes it smacks of indecent ex- 
ploitation of human misery. Just on the art angle, 
sports broadcasters have long since abandoned the 
breathless style as childish. The reaction of World’s 
Fair visitors might serve as a lesson to broad- 
casters. After all, even the soldiers at the front are 
allowed an occasional respite from the roar of guns 
and clash of steel. 


AN unusual bit of scholarship has been under- 
taken by Fordham University Press in editing and 
publishing the historical documents relating to the 
Cause of beatification of Katharine Tekakwitha. 
The book, announced but not yet released, and en- 
titled Katharine Tekakwitha, will comprise a 
translation of the Positio (report) of the Historical 
Section of the Sacred Congregation of Rites on the 
data pertaining to the life and heroic virtues of this 
extraordinary servant of God. These original rec- 
ords, written in French, Latin and Italian, and pub- 
lished in 1938 by the Vatican Polyglot Press, will 
thus be made available in the English language. 
Apart from the value of this work in the promotion 
of the Cause of Katharine, it will be of inestimable 
worth to research students for the intimate 
glimpses of Iroquois life and conditions in the Mo- 
hawk Valley that these documents give. 


EVENING Mass is being proposed by the French 
Jocists and others, as a possible solution of the 
problem of Mass attendance for workers who are 
unable to escape from their usual occupations on 
Sunday morning. In some of the European coun- 
tries, such as France, the possibility of evening 
Mass for country people, farmers and their fami- 
lies, is being considered by Catholic organizations 
devoted to rural welfare. The proposal is to add the 
evening Mass to that which is celebrated in the 
morning, and thereby to make Mass and Holy Com- 
munion vastly more accessible for parishioners who 
are unable to get away from heavy farm labor in 
the early morning, yet equally unable to remain 
fasting until a later Mass. For Holy Communion, a 
modification would be necessary of the law of Eu- 
charistic fast; but if this were done, it might have 
the effect of enabling, practically speaking, all 
Christians to communicate, and particularly those 
who most need the Bread of Angels. For the Body 
of the Lord is not reserved for the “strong” so 
much as for the “weak.” Whether such a restora- 
tion of the ancient practice of evening Mass would 
be advisable in our times, remains entirely with 
the wise judgment of the Church and her Supreme 
Pontiff. 
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NEWS-GATHERING AGENCIES 
ARE OUT TO GET THE TRUTH 


They find dishonesty the worst reporting policy 


HARRY B. FURAY, S.J. 











NEWS COVERAGE of the European war is mainly 
the job, in America, of our three large, independent, 
news-gathering agencies: the Associated Press, the 
United Press, the International News Service. Con- 
siderable criticism has been leveled at all these 
agencies for allegedly biased reports; for allegedly 
inaccurate reports; for allegedly incomplete re- 
ports. 

Good newspapermen welcome just criticism, 
since it is at the same time a challenge, a stimulus 
and a corrective. But unjust criticism, or criticism 
unfounded in fact, does them no good; and does no 
one else any good either, since it disseminates in- 
accuracies. If such unjust criticism is to be redi- 
rected along more knowledgeable and constructive 
lines, the rerouting will be most simply done by a 
statement of some of the facts. 

For purposes of good business, if for no nobler 
purpose, the press associations must strive for ob- 
jectivity in their reports. Objectivity, as applied to 
newspapering, means that the event recounted ap- 
pears in print baldly as it happened, nothing added 
or subtracted. Absolute objectivity is, practically 
speaking, impossible and is not claimed by any 
news-reporting organization. For absolute objec- 
tivity would mean that the reader’s reception of 
the story is not influenced by anything at all— 
which is and will continue to be impossible as long 
as human beings are affected (and they are) by 
such minute details as the tone of an announcer’s 
voice in a radio report or the position (and there- 
fore the emphasis) given to a story on the pages of 
a newspaper. 

What news-agency men do claim is objectivity to 
as great an extent as human effort can secure it. 
A moment’s thought will support the statement 
that objectivity of this kind is not just something 
the news-agency man ambitions if he is honest and 
has high ideals. With him attainment of news ob- 
jectivity is both a physical and a business necessity. 

News agencies gather and transmit news of both 
foreign and domestic events to a great number of 
papers. Obviously these papers cannot have an 
identical editorial policy. According to the nature, 
the problems and the social background of its read- 
ers, each paper is, in editorial policy, Democratic, 
Republican or Socialist, pro-war or anti-war, pro- 
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British or pro-Nazi, and so on down the line. It 
would be an utterly endless task, supposing that 
the news agency did wish to present biased stories, 
to tailor.the actual facts to the needs of each indi- 
vidual client. A caterer, called upon to serve 1,000 
persons simultaneously with dishes prepared sep- 
arately to each person’s own recipe, would be con- 
fronted with an assignment remotely as difficult as 
such transmission of news. But the news agency’s 
job would necessitate repetition of this hopeless 
pandering to 1,000 varying tastes every minute dur- 
ing the twenty-four hours of each day. 

Besides the physical difficulty of partiality in the 
news-agency handling of a story, there is the bad 
business involved. If a story is incompletely or 
inaccurately reported, that may be perfectly satis- 
factory to all concerned for a time. But the truth 
will out eventually; the outraged readers will 
punch heartily at the paper which carried such a 
story; and the paper, no matter how much the story 
might please its partial editorial soul, will promptly 
and none too courteously relay the punches to the 
press association. 

This is not only what might happen. This is what, 
in point of fact, has happened and does happen 
whenever a printed story is found to have inaccu- 
racy in it. The inaccuracy is bad business in the 
long run even for the paper which, editorially, 
profits by the inaccuracy. It is bad business be- 
cause reader dissatisfaction on almost any scale at 
all is the beginning of the financial end. And since 
no newspaperman is in the profession for cookies 
merely, such bad business is an unpleasant ogre to 
be dealt with summarily. 

A news agency which was policy-directed to 
favor this or that side cf any war or controversy 
would thus inevitably incur the displeasure of 
many, if not all, of its clients. Clients when con- 
tinually offended, especially when the offense hits 
them in the wallet pocket, have rather unanswer- 
able replies in stock. Hence a news agency that was 
habitually or even frequently unobjective—that is, 
inaccurate—would be generously helping itself to a 
large slice of its own corporate throat. 

This is all the more true because of the unique 
position of this country in regard to news agencies. 
We have three major independent agencies operat- 














ing in rivalry. Most countries nowadays have only 
one national agency. A dissatisfied client in another 
country may have to purge himself of ire by mut- 
tering threats down the drainpipe. In most cases, 
too, that agency is government-owned, government- 
controlled, government-subsidized or government- 
supervised. To name a few: Stefani, in Italy, DNB 
in Germany, Domei in Japan, Tass in Russia. We in 
America have agencies that are independent busi- 
ness organizations, not only not affiliated with the 
Government but on occasion clashing with the Gov- 
ernment. This situation is a commonplace with us. 
It has seemed a thrilling proof of our democratic 
freedom to some foreigners. 

One more fact in support of the “striving for 
objectivity” of the news agencies. I have heard it 
said that press associations, as business organiza- 
tions having boards of directors, necessarily have a 
directorial news-reporting policy. I questioned, in 
regard to the factuality of this statement, a present 
director of the board of one of the news-gathering 
companies mentioned. 

“T have been a director for fifteen years,” he 
said, “and during that time have never heard dis- 
cussed among the directors, either in meeting or 
out of meeting, any proposal of policy in regard to 
the reporting of a news item. Our policy is estab- 
lished by the nature of our business. The only thing 
to be discussed in regard to a news item is how best 
to get it and get it all.” 

Actually, directors’ meetings in such organiza- 
tions are taken up almost entirely with business or 
financial matters. 

Although it is impossible for a news agency to be 
successful in biased presentation of any one story 
or group of stories, there is always the counter cer- 
tainty that some stories, as they appear in print, 
seem on the face of things to favor this or that 
side. A bird’s-eye view of the genesis, development, 
transmission and final formation on the printed 
page of a foreign story handled by a news agency 
will be enlightening on this point. It will show the 
possibility of such unsatisfactory stories as those 
in question making their prejudicing appearance. It 
will also show that the appearance of such stories 
casts no necessary reflection on the objectivity of 
the press associations which do the reporting. 

Army A has, “somewhere in Europe,” baffled, 
encircled and finally annihilated Army B, which 
was vastly superior in numbers. When the event is 
grasped and put on paper by reporters, the news 
story is born. 

But how does the reporter get his knowledge of 
the occurrence? Broadly speaking, there are three 
ways. He may have been on the spot and at a point 
of vantage, in which case he writes an eyewitness 
account. Since, however, a war has considerable 
body to it and correspondents, no matter how capa- 
ble, are not gifted with bilocation, this first-hand 
type of story cannot be had frequently. Indeed, 
when it does appear, it usually needs to be supple- 
mented by information from other sources, since 
no one person can witness even a single battle in all 
its details. 

Method two for getting the account of the battle 


is the reliable-persons source. This means that the 
story has been obtained from those whose testi- 
mony has been proven to be both accurate and 
trustworthy. The person or persons in the case 
may be private citizens contacted by the correspon- 
dent or they may be government officials. Usu- 
ally, stories obtained thus are checked three or four 
ways. Under this head, too, come the stories ob- 
tained from members of the diplomatic corps, 
whose professional need for having on hand a clear, 
unsuppressed version of events insures that their 
information will be valuable and revealing. In 
many cases, sources of this type cannot be quoted 
by name or, if they can be so quoted, the name 
often would mean nothing to the reader. But in 
each instance the correspondent is obliged to credit 
his information properly, specifying the nature and 
comparative reliability of the source in question. 

The official government communique is the third 
source for the actual getting of war news. This is 
the government’s official statement on military op- 
erations, issued at least daily as a matter of rou- 
tine. An account thus obtained will, of course, be 
biased at its base. This is understood by the corre- 
spondent. But the fact that the government made 
such and such a claim is in itself news and should 
be reported. The counter-agent to the possible bias 
contained in such a story is the pointed attributing 
of the claim as originating from the government 
itself. 

Not enough readers appreciate this distinction. 
Consequently when a story leads off: “Seven enemy 
warships were destroyed today, the War Office an- 
nounced,” a charge of inaccuracy—supposing that 
the event proves false—is made against the news 
service. Actually, the news service was transmit- 
ting fact. The news agency did not report that the 
warships were destroyed, but that the War Office 
said they were destroyed. Quite another matter! 

Propaganda and censorship are major problems 
with the foreign newsman both when acquiring the 
facts of his story and when attempting to transmit 
them. 

The most effective check against the various gov- 
ernment-propaganda forces at work to influence 
almost any story which derives from a government 
source is the experience of the reporters. Most of 
these foreign newsmen have covered more than one 
of the recent wars. They have seen, in almost every 
form, that which is propaganda and masks as truth. 
Recognizing it, they cut it out. Of course, since al- 
most everything that might be printed is propa- 
ganda for or against someone or some idea, the 
accusation of conveying propaganda cannot be 
wholly avoided. 

One of the commonest propaganda tricks in 
Europe these days is for a government to issue a 
routine communique on military operations and 
then to add orally a piece of so-called information, 
which is not in the communique and cannot be in- 
cluded as an Official statement. The government 
would like to have it appear that the correspondent 
learned of this added detail through some special 
enterprise on his own part, and, of course, the cen- 
sors gladly approve the story if the correspondent 
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takes responsibility for sending it out as his own. 
And if the item has the appearance of information 
acquired by the correspondent himself, it is to the 
government the most valuable kind of propaganda 
because it is not labeled as such. 

Another favorite propaganda stunt is the con- 
ducted tour. Intelligent people do not assert direct 
distortion or coloring of the news. They do assert 
that correspondents seem to see, in general, what 
they want to see; and seem not to see the other 
side. Actually, the correspondents see what the gov- 
ernments want them to see. This is inevitable and 
unavoidable in countries under war regime. 


A PLAIN TALK 
TO YOU CATHOLICS 


WALTER C. FRAME 











A MAN who is married to a Catholic finds himself, 
in a certain sense, married to his wife’s church as 
well, for the Church forms such a definite part of 
a Catholic’s life that, whether he desires it or not, 
the mate is inevitably drawn into the orbit and the 
activities of the religion. 

To a Protestant this can be a broadening and 
enlightening experience; and mixed marriages 
may accomplish a real service to our nation in the 
conquest of religious prejudice. Whatever religious 
objections there may be to such unions, they are 
usually entered into with far more thought and 
consideration than other marriages. 

It is not an easy thing for a sincere Protestant 
to surrender his unborn children to the ministry of 
a Church which he does not understand, and which 
is grossly misrepresented outside of the Church. 
After all the centuries of its existence, knowledge 
concerning the Catholic Church is too often limited 
to Catholics. The prejudices which have been raised 
against it do not wholly grow out of malice and 
ill-will, but rather from ignorance and misunder- 
standing. 

Let me call your attention to the Baptism of my 
child as a perfect example of what I am trying to 
express. My Protestant family were present, some 
out of curiosity and others from a desire to partici- 
pate in every part of the life which was intimately 
connected with their own. It never occurred to the 
officiating priest to explain the nature of this Sac- 
rament to the unbelievers; and as far as they were 
concerned the ceremony might as well have been a 
voodoo rite. Now it so happens that a Catholic 
Baptism, aside from all question of religion, is a 
moving and beautiful ritual; but can you blame 
non-Catholics for misunderstanding what has never 
been explained to them; a thing which is beyond 
the range of their experience? 
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Many times I have asked questions of Catholics 
concerning the ceremonies of the Church, and many 
times I have been answered as if I had questioned 
a Mason concerning the major mysteries of his se- 
cret organization. I was left with the impression 
that I had no right to ask the question, and I was 
given no answer. Only later and when I came to 
know them well, I discovered that my friends did 
not know the answers. These questions even con- 
cerned the Mass itself, a ritual which the majority 
of them had heard once a week at least for their 
whole lives. These people knelt, crossed themselves, 
and gave the responses seemingly without the fog- 
giest notion concerning the reason for their acts. 

I realize that many people will answer that this 
is purely a Protestant viewpoint, and that partici- 
pation in the Mass is sufficient without knowledge 
of its entire significance. I have been given that an- 
swer. I may reply that, in order to be tolerant and 
tolerated, one must be understood. If you cannot 
explain yourselves, how are you going to give un- 
derstanding to others? 

If the truth be told, you are a “stiff-necked” peo- 
ple, to borrow a Biblical phrase. You walk by your- 
selves and with yourselves, reserving a little men- 
tal space between yourselves and the unbelievers; 
and yet you are inclined to be surprised and hurt 
if you suffer the inevitable consequences of that 
attitude. 

It is significant that the only Catholics who have 
truly bridged the gap between your world and the 
other have been converts to the Church. Cardinal 
Newman was one, and since he lived in both worlds 
he was able to create a respect and understanding 
among non-Catholics, because he was able to un- 
derstand the non-Catholic viewpoint. The Cardinal 
was a great man in his own right, but I venture to 
say that he would not be remembered by non- 
Catholics today if he had been born a Catholic. He 
did not have the shell, the attitude that set him 
apart from his fellow men. 

I know, of course, the bitter prejudice that has 
existed against the Catholic religion—which still 
exists in the minds of the mob. It is a ghost that 
can be called forth by evil and malicious minds to 
haunt us all. For centuries the Church has been 
subject to abuse and propaganda which put the 
fulminations of Herr Goebbels to shame. 

I have personal knowledge of this, for my 
mother’s family carried their Puritan beliefs and 
prejudices with them across the long miles of the 
continent. As a youngster I read Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs, and Anne Askew burned at Smithfield, in 
my mind, was an expression of a militant and in- 
tolerant church. For hundreds of years this old dis- 
credited book has created prejudice in the minds 
of Protestants, a prejudice which has prevented 
understanding. That book is undoubtedly still the 
basis of much of the hatred and fear which is gen- 
erated against the Catholic Church. The fantastic 
notions concerning Catholicism entertained by some 
Protestants, are a product of this inherited non- 
sense, just as tales of goblins have frightened chil- 
dren generation after generation from the time of 
prehistoric man. 


I know also that from time to time this prejudice 
has been evoked by ambitious demagogs, by mili- 
tant howlers of heterogeneous creeds, and out of 
pure malice by the sort of men who delight in the 
cry of the mob. The reasons for their actions are 
better left to the doctors of abnormal psychology. 

The Ku Klux Klan of the twenties was inspired 
by the greed of its leaders and the malice of a few 
men, It could not have received growth and mem- 
bership if there did not exist a great body of people 
who fear and resent the Catholic Church. In fact, at 
this very moment the crosses are burning again. 
People fear things they do not understand, as chil- 
dren are afraid of the dark. This lack of apprecia- 
tion is due to the one great blind spot in the eye of 
the Church. All things are under the necessity of 
explaining and justifying their existence, as the 
radio proves a thousand times a day. A Catholic 
Hour which does not seek converts and which does 
not narrow its appeal to Catholics, but which seeks 
to explain Catholicism to the world in simple terms, 
backed by the beauty of the ritual and music of 
the Church, is a necessity of the times. 

I must confess that I am disturbed at times by 
the attitude of born Catholics toward their religion; 
and again my criticism may be due to the fact that 
I am outside looking in. It may be a sign of recti- 
tude and internal harmony that many of you ac- 
cept the Mass with the same air of detachment 
with which one takes setting-up exercises in the 
morning. Remember, I am a Protestant, trained in 
a Puritan environment, and I am expressing the 
prejudices of my kind. When Mass is repeated sev- 
eral times in a morning, I can find no excuse for 
entering late. In any Protestant church of my ac- 
quaintance, such conduct would be inexcusable; yet 
such scenes do occur at Catholic services. Granted 
that this has nothing to do with the inner light, yet 
the impression created can be deplorable. 

As a Protestant I cannot understand or forgive 
a careless performance of the Mass. There is no 
reason why it should not be as beautifully intoned 
in a country church as in a cathedral. The sad 
truth is that it is not said well in too many places. 
It is not even muttered. It is mumbled. The attitude 
seems to be that it is “patter—not generally heard 
and if it is, it does not matter.” The point is that it 
does matter. (It may not matter to a Catholic 
whose attention is trained upon the Eucharist, and 
not upon its evocation.) You Catholics have a ser- 
vice which is part of the river of consciousness 
flowing from the remote past into the present. You 
have a beautiful ritual which forms a setting for 
your belief as a jeweled monstrance holds the Host. 
If you wish others to respect and revere that belief, 
you should not neglect the color, the moving beauty 
of the Mass. 

At the present time, I can look at my first born 
in its cradle and realize that, all things considered, 
the child will never be President of the United States 
because it is a born Catholic. Mr. Farley finds such 
a state of affairs shocking. I think that even after 
all his years of politics he is a little surprised. As 
a Protestant, I am neither shocked nor surprised 
by this state of affairs. I regret it deeply, but I have 


attempted to illustrate the reasons for this condi- 
tion. 

As I see it, our world is going to be in trouble for 
a long period of time. It is as close to anarchy as it 
has ever been since the Thirty Years War. The 
hope of the future lies in the unity of the United 
States, and in the strength of the Catholic Church. 
The enemies of Christendom know that they 
can succeed in undermining both the strength of 
the Church and the unity of our country by a 
prejudicial attack upon the Church. They know 
that all they need do is stir up the old mud at the 
bottom of the stream. 

There is only one way to avoid prejudice and that 
is to make yourselves understood. This is no new 
problem for the Church. But the problem cannot be 
dismissed by merely saying: “Here we stand.” 


CANDID CREDO 
OF A FISH-EATER 


MURIEL NOLAN DELANEY 











PROPERLY, I may assert that I am a narrow- 
minded Catholic. I believe that Christ is God and 
that when He became Man, He was both Man and 
God. I consider blasphemous any other implica- 
tion concerning the nature of Christ, whether that 
implication be found in an artistically construed 
play or in the pages of a best seller. 

I further believe in the Virgin Birth of Our Lord 
and in the Immaculate Conception of His Blessed 
Mother. I resent any attempt to make common or 
ordinary the extraordinary creature to whom Al- 
mighty God gave a place in Heaven higher than 
all the Angels. I am so narrow-minded I believe 
that Christ meant all the things He said, all the 
things that are recorded in Sacred Scripture and 
interpreted for us by the Church He founded. I 
believe that Christ was not an advocate of con- 
fusion and that He founded only one Church to 
teach His doctrine and that that Church exclusive- 
ly teaches in His name, the One, Holy, Catholic, 
Apostolic Church. 

The fact that those outside the Church can, in 
their invincible ignorance, be saved is, to my mind, 
no excuse whatever for the Catholic to dabble 
about in heretical viewpoints in plays or books or 
in any other way, even though he might be con- 
sidered “broadminded” for so doing. Nor should 
the Catholic shun the strict authoritative teach- 
ing of his Church nor should he share the view- 
points of those outside the fold (when those view- 
points are contrary to the mind of the Church) 
even for the sake of tact, diplomacy, sentimentality, 
friendship, social climbing or business aspirations. 

I am utterly intolerant of heresy, and I con- 
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sider it wrong and scandalous to hobnob in the 
houses of heresy. I condemn as scandalous the idea 
that hymn singing in a Protestant church is on the 
same level as the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, differ- 
ing only in the minds of the particular “persuasion” 
to which you happen to belong. Or, as is often said 
or implied: “We're all going to the same place, 
only on different roads and one is as good as an- 
other so long as we ‘do good’.” 

I consider heresy a suitable subject for study, 
only for the purpose of pointing out its errors, and 
not for the purpose of extended knowledge (what 
good is such knowledge to a Catholic?) or for the 
purpose of showing my non-Catholic friends how 
broadminded I am. I believe such actions are 
mortally wrong because of the possibility of giv- 
ing scandal to weak or wayward Catholics and the 
probability of giving an entirely false impression 
of the position the Catholic Church holds in this 
world. 

The Catholic Church’s position is unique. It is 
not merely another viewpoint, another sect. The 
Catholic viewpoint does not differ from the Luth- 
eran as the Presbyterian from the Methodist. They 
are merely different types of heresy. The teaching 
of the Catholic Church is Truth itself, guaranteed 
by the presence of the Holy Ghost. Why do we hesi- 
tate about this fact? Why do we act almost 
ashamed of it? In these groups we often hear a 
Catholic say: “Oh but of course, my dear, from 
their viewpoint they are just as right as we are. 
It’s merely a matter of viewpoint.” 

It isn’t a matter of viewpoint at all. It is a mat- 
ter of Christ’s word and the guarantee of Almighty 
God. And the fact that that must be among the un- 
mentionables in interreligious group meetings is 
just wherein their terrible danger lies. (Imagine 
Saint Paul, if you can, attending a meeting of such 
a group.) I believe it mortally sinful for the same 
reasons to go about with the sniveling attitude 
of: “My dear, you study my church and I'll study 
yours,” with no more serious concern of the con- 
sequences than if we were exchanging recipes for 
lemon meringue pie. I believe in thinking with the 
mind of the Church even though the subject is one 
that does not come under the guarantee of infalli- 
bility. 

I was narrow-minded enough to have accepted 
the unanimous word of the Bishops of Spain about 
conditions in their own country and the opinion of 
the vast majority of the truly Catholic press rather 
than the prejudices of a French waiter or so-called 
liberal papers popular with non-Catholics. 

I want my children to receive their education and 
mind-training from schools run for and by Cath- 
olics and whose teachers and professors have had a 
similar training. 

Since my reading time, like everyone else’s in this 
busy day, is very limited, I want to read books and 
periodicals written from a Catholic viewpoint or, 
at the very least, those that are not entirely incom- 
patible with what a Catholic viewpoint should be. 
I am not imaginative enough to know how liberal 
or broadminded Christ’s reaction would be if He 
were visibly present today, were I to explain to 
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Him that I had just finished reading The Nazarene, 
or Christ in Concrete because everyone was doing 
it and I simply must keep up with the times. I can- 
not imagine explaining to Him that I must not be 
entirely satisfied with His teaching, I must read 
what non-Christians write about Him so that I 
shall be broadened. “Because, you see, dear Lord, 
I’m intelligent and I can read such books; anyway, 
everyone does. After all, isn’t it wonderful that 
these people are showing so much interest in reli- 
gion nowadays and write about You. Why must I 
limit myself to what You say and teach about 
Yourself when I can read what Englestein and 
Barbagallo think and try to teach? Don’t You see 
how important it is for me to read and know what 
they think and try to teach? I want to be broad- 
minded and liberal and well read so that I shall 
know all the false doctrines that are promulgated 
in our day especially if they have been put into 
Broadway plays or best sellers.” 

I am not a bit more broadminded when it comes 
to moral filth like Grapes of Wrath, or Of Mice and 
Men, or Du Barry was a Lady, but usually even 
broadminded Catholics quickly recognize the nasti- 
ness of immorality in literature but unfortunately 
are more liberal when it comes to violations against 
Faith because the latter is usually dressed up in 
more fancy literary style, and besides is not the 
author sincere? (As if that made any difference as 
far as heretical teaching and blasphemy are con- 
cerned.) 

When I depart from the Faithful in thought, 
word, or action, I know it is because I have fallen 
from Grace and do not delude myself that I have 
suddenly come to a personal compromise with the 
world that marks me as an enlightened intellectual 
or broadminded liberal. When a puny individual like 
myself, befuddled by the effects of original sin, 
attempts to pit herself against the intellect, the cul- 
ture, the background and the teaching authority of 
the 2,000-year-old Church that Christ founded, it is 
time to have either my vision cleared or my head 
examined. Better still, it indicates the need of a 
bended knee and a good heart and will. After all, 
there are only two reasons for anemic Catholics. 
One is ignorance and the other is immorality, and 
both can be remedied in their respective spheres. 

Do I believe that we should close our doors to our 
brethren who are not members of the Holy Cath- 
olic Faith? No, of course not. But I believe our 
doors should be opened so that they can find their 
way in... not so that we can wander out and be 
as darkly bewildered as they. Converts were never 
made by the example of Catholics who compro- 
mised their beliefs or diluted their viewpoints. Even 
if they were, we should still be confronted with 
the terrible leakage that occurs every time a Cath- 
olic steps out to “enlarge” his horizons. I believe 
that when Christ said He had other sheep whom 
He must bring into His fold, He meant exactly that. 
He did not mean that in order not to hurt the feel- 
ings of His lost sheep and in an effort to appear 
liberal and broadminded and tolerant and demo- 
cratic, He must give up all idea of a Fold and let 
all wander haphazardly together. 














HEAREST THOU ME? 


JOSEPH A. BAILEY 











A PERSON enters the confessional. “Father, I am 
hard of hearing.” A few seconds later, the door 
of the confessional swings open as the priest steps 
out to stride swiftly up the aisle to the sacristy. 
The priest moves past the waiting line of curiously 
puzzled eyes; an humble penitent follows hesitant- 
ly behind him. Hands are clasped damply beneath 
the downcast eyes and embarrassment is written 
in every stumbling step as the penitent moves slow- 
ly after the receding figure of the priest. The 
people waiting outside the confessional speculate. 
In Mortal Sin? 

No! It was just another hard-of-hearing Catho- 
lic, unable to hear the priest within the confes- 
sional, compelled to walk the long, lonely aisle 
toward the Grace of God. 

More than any other obstacle to human com- 
munication, impaired hearing is the most difficult 
to acknowledge. Call it psychological reticence if 
you will, call it foolish pride if you must, but do 
not say that the hard of hearing ought not to be 
afraid of the sacristy as a confessional. The hard- 
of-hearing are not afraid of the sacristy, but they 
are reluctant to personalize their confession. 

You confess your sins to God through the priest 
in the darkness of the confessional. We, the hard- 
of-hearing, do not see him or hear him. There- 
fore, in the open light of the sacristy, we kneel 
behind the priest and cannot hear him. Consequent- 
ly, we must kneel before him and with open eyes, 
look upon him in order to understand that which 
he has to tell us. That is what I mean by a person- 
alized confession. 

We strain our eyes to read his lips and our de- 
fective ears to hear him. Our efforts are directed 
toward the closing of the gap of communication. 
How, then, can you expect us to keep our thoughts 
directed to God and upon our sins? Is it any wonder 
that many of the Catholic hard-of-hearing neglect 
the confessional and the Sacrament of Communion? 

It is not that we want to neglect our Faith, but 
that we find it difficult to even make our Easter 
duty. Because of the length of time elapsed be- 
tween confessions, our embarrassment is more 
severe and prolonged. Have you wondered how 
many Catholics are hard of hearing? The total is 
unbelievably large. 

The United States Annual Health Survey and 
other surveys have estimated that more than ten 
per cent of the total American population is hard 
of hearing; that is, about sixteen million persons 
in the United States are handicapped with varying 
degrees of deafness. And of those, five million or 
more use and need hearing-aid devices to main- 
tain communication with the world of sound. 

Roughly, the Catholic population totals twenty 
million persons. Ten per cent of this gives us more 
than two million Catholics with impaired hearing. 


One half of these use and need hearing-aid devices 
to maintain communication with the Church. Many 
more are inhibited by their psychological reaction 
to their deafness to the point of complete avoid- 
ance of communication with the Church. So con- 
servatively, there must be a million Catholics who 
have come to neglect their religious duties because 
of deafness. 

What can they do? What has been done? Who 
could help them? 

Let us look at the Archdiocese of San Francisco, 
California, and see what a group of Catholic hard- 
of-hearing have accomplished to meet this problem. 
In September, 1934, with the first Mission ever to 
be held on the Pacific Coast for the hard-of-hear- 
ing, the Catholic Organization for the Hard of 
Hearing was formed. Its aim was and remains 
primarily spiritual: to bring the message of Christ 
and His Church to those who for years had been 
unable to obtain it through ordinary means. They 
do not infringe upon nor disassociate themselves 
from organizations previously created for the so- 
cial rehabilitation of the deafened. 

Under the directorship of the Rev. William J. 
Reilly, of St. Augustine’s parish, who himself is 
not hard of hearing, this organization has grown 
from a small group until it now numbers over two 
hundred loyal members. They elect no officers and 
pay no dues. They finance themselves entirely by 
means of an annual benefit in two cities, along 
with donations from other Catholic societies and 
contributors. 

In the six years, since their inception as an or- 
ganization, they have purchased about four thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of group hearing-aid equip- 
ment which can be set up in any church, together 
with special lighting arrangements for the con- 
venience of lip-readers. They have established con- 
fessional hearing-aids in six parish churches within 
the Archdiocese of San Francisco. 

Through monthly devotions, an annual Mission 
to start, and an annual Social to close the year, 
they enable the hard-of-hearing Catholic to take 
an active part in the Mass; to hear and sing hymns; 
to recite the Rosary in common; to hear an ex- 
planation of the Church’s teachings; to make their 
Confession with greater ease; and to return to the 
Church through those who intimately understand 
their problems. 

Both parish priest and hard-of-hearing parish- 
ioners must cooperate in order to obtain hearing- 
aids for the confessional. The various parish groups 
must further organize so that portable group hear- 
ing-aids may be purchased for group devotions, 
such as have been established in the Archdiocese 
of San Francisco. Once the organization is formed, 
these neglected souls will be returned to the fold 
of the Church. One little sign on the confessional 
door: “This confessional is equipped with a hear- 
ing-aid for the hard-of-hearing.” The result will 
soon be an increased number of communicants at 
the Altar Rail. 

When Our Lord inquires: “Hearest Thou Me?” 
the gladdened shining faces will be lifted upward 
in grateful response: “Lord, We Hear Thee.” 
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SHOULD THE NAZIS WIN 






OUR OLD WORLD WOULD DIE 


The Socialist System would be extended and imposed 


JOHN LaFARGE 











AT this critical moment, when the Allied forces 
have finally acknowledged that they are fighting 
for their lives, it is not out of place to ask ourselves 
what will happen if Hitler wins the war. 

According to Colonel Lindbergh, nothing partic- 
ular will happen, as far as we in this country are 
concerned. “Regardless of which side wins this 
war,” said the Colonel in his radio address on May 
19, “there is no reason, aside from our own actions, 
to prevent a continuation of peaceful relationships 
between America and the countries of Europe.” 

There may be more contained in this proposition 
than at first sight appears. Much depends upon 
what is understood by the expression: “peaceful 
relationships.” 

Colonel Lindbergh himself, perhaps unconscious- 
ly, has given us the clue in a sentence immediately 
preceding: “That the world is facing a new era is 
beyond question. Our mission is to make it a better 
era.” It is very much worth our while, then, to find 
out what new world era we shall be “facing.” 

If Hitler has anything to say about it, it will be 
an era of world Socialism. 

Most of the very disturbed speculation as to what 
will happen here if the Allied forces are defeated 
turns, as is natural, upon the question of possible 
military invasion. As to this, I have no opinion to 
offer. Colonel Lindbergh may be wholly right; that 
there is not the remotest possibility of German or 
other foreign troops setting foot upon our soil, and 
that airplane raids could mean nothing unless such 
landing were possible. I hope that every word he 
says as to the security of our position is true. This 
hopefulness, however, does not justify our neglect- 
ing our own defenses; and Colonel Lindbergh, de- 
spite his reassurances, urges that “we need a 
greater air force, a greater army, and a greater 
navy” than we now possess. 

But we cannot leave to the experts the question 
as to how our country may be invaded by spiritual 
forces. This invasion, far more than any military 
successes, will definitely put us in a “new era.” 
Rather, the spiritual invasion will render the mili- 
tary invasion unnecessary. And if so, why should 
an exhausted and impoverished victor burden him- 
self with further exploits by sea and land? 

Now I do not wish to dogmatize nor assume the 
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réle of a prophet and say that if world Socialism 
is set up in Europe through a Nazi victory, there is 
no earthly way that the United States could render 
itself immune to that contagion. Hysteria and ex- 
citement in the world of ideas are as reprehensible 
as they are in the world of military defense. No 
one should be a defeatist, in this or in any other 
respect. It may be that through a process of in- 
tensive education in the United States we could 
build up a mental wall against the conquering 
march of world-Socialist ideology. I hope and pray 
that it will be possible. But just as there is no harm 
in building up our material defenses quite as care- 
fully as if we expected an actual invasion, there is 
also nothing to be lost and possibly everything to 
be gained by building up our defenses in the world 
of ideas and principles. Even if the defense were to 
prove useless here and now, there is just so much 
gained in the seed sown for a future victory. 

Let us see, then, more precisely what such a vic- 
tory for world Socialism implies. 

First, it means the destruction of capitalism, 
in each and every sense of the word. The Nazi war- 
fare is against plutocracy and finance capitalism, 
which, in the Nazi as in the Fascist ideology, are 
identified with the rule of the democracies. It 
means the end of large concentrations of capital or 
credit, the end of all and every form of private 
monopoly. But it means much more than that, for 
none of the linked ideologies—Nazi, Fascist or 
Communist—is content with merely destroying the 
worst abuses of the capitalist system. It will mean 
that any form of independent production, any inde- 
pendent type of business, will be taken over by the 
state. There can be no truce between business, as 
we understand it in the United States, and world 
Socialism. 

It will be world Socialism, for the simple reason 
that in either of its principal forms, Nazi or Marx- 
ian, it completely ignores all national boundaries. 
We may have tolerant relations with an ideo- 
logical state. But they are relations with a state 
which in no wise recognizes our own national en- 
tity. Those who, within a foreign state, fit into the 
National Socialist or Communist scheme of thought 
are no longer foreigners; and those foreigners who 
do not fit in are not human beings and have no 




















claim on human consideration or human promises. 
We see in the field of commercial relations pre- 
cisely what has already been shown in the field of 
military action, where countries are invaded with- 
out any attempt even to break off diplomatic rela- 
tions—while their ambassadors are still in Berlin 
or Moscow. 

As was recently said by Premier Oliveira Salazar 
of Portugal: “Declarations, guarantees, promises, 
agreements, except in the rarer instances in which 
they are based on obvious interests or on friend- 
ships tried by time, are no longer believed in by 
third parties because the countries directly con- 
cerned seem to be the first to place little reliance 
on the pledges given.” This is not due solely to 
what Salazar calls the visible diminution of Eu- 
rope’s moral sensibility; it is also due to a positive 
scheme of thought which deliberately annihilates 
the framework of ordinary international relations. 

None of us knows, as yet, what form this world 
Socialism may take: whether it will be Marxian or 
National Socialist. We do not know how Stalin and 
Hitler expect to divide a victory between them, or 
whether it will not be divided, but end by one 
ideology going underground while the other re- 
mains triumphant. 

Whether Nazism or Communism be the eventual 
victor, we do not know how far either would im- 
mediately and universally engage in the active per- 
secution of religion. For one reason or another it 
might, for a while, assume a fairly tolerant attitude 
toward religion, taking a leaf from Mussolini’s 
book. Religion would suffer even under a tolerant 
Socialism, as Christian education would be the first 
to suffer; but the fire and sword might not imme- 
diately be applied. 

It may be a militant Socialism or a benign So- 
cialism with many compromises. It may very well 
be a wholly respectable Socialism: the Socialism of 
the middle classes, not of the proletariat. But what- 
ever its policies, whatever its form, Socialism will 
come to stay in Europe and it will make its way 
through very much easier channels than any bomb- 
ing planes or parachute jumpers into the commer- 
cial, industrial and social life of America. 

We do not need to look to Communist borers and 
Nazi Fifth Columns to facilitate such an entry. The 
path is already prepared in our generally accepted 
educational philosophy, in our increasing depen- 
dence upon government. It is specially prepared, as 
Prof. Goetz Briefs has said, by the turning over to 
government of those social-service functions which 
should, or could, be performed by industry or de- 
centralized government. 

Even an Allied victory is by no means a preserva- 
tive against the triumph of world Socialism. The 
longer the war lasts, the more tribute will the So- 
cialist elements in the Allied countries exact as the 
price of their present cooperation. This has already 
been bluntly stated by the Socialists of Great Brit- 
ain. The measures taken to insure national unity in 
the face of an overwhelmingly unified foe are them- 
selves the stepping stone to a Socialist regime. It is 
difficult to see how any European government can 
survive in the period subsequent to the present war 


unless it is regimented to the point of Socialism. 
But again it will be difficult to do business with 
such a completely socialized European world and 
maintain our own democratic integrity. 

The sole alternative to such a picture, whether 
abroad or here at home, is to be found in a govern- 
ment and a social system based upon the principles 
of the social order that are taught by the Catholic 
Church. Portugal has placed itself largely upon 
such a basis; Ireland would gladly do so, as would 
French Canada in the New World. This brings me 
to the main point of these reflections, which is that 
the only system which can possibly prevail against 
the victorious march of world Socialism—provided 
these rather gloomy prognostications are true—is 
the social program of the Catholic Church. 

“Prevail” is an ambiguous word. If the United 
States goes Socialist, and it may very well be con- 
demned to such a fate, Catholic teaching may not 
succeed in prevailing in any present or visible form. 
We shall simply have to live under a Socialist re- 
gime and make the best of it, as do our brethren 
in Mexico or Germany—or, to take a mild case, 
Chile. But, at least, our opposition will be formed; 
we shall have plans, coherence, method for the 
future. We, that is to say not Catholics alone, but 
all men who believe in certain fundamental reli- 
gious teachings and apply them to public life, may 
have to live in the political catacombs; but we shall 
have a way out of the catacombs, a plan for the 
day when the light shall finally break through and, 
in the Prophet’s words, the “giants rise no more.” 

Are we using our present opportunity to prepare 
for a part in a world totally different from the 
world in which we have been living? Or are we 
clinging to the existing order, believing that it will 
somehow become righted and continue to sail the 
seas? The latter, unfortunately, is the course which 
Catholics, by far the greater part, are now taking 
in America. We are divided—divided from one an- 
other, divided in leadership, divided in practical 
principles, even though we are gloriously united in 
the one Faith which should give rise to a vastly 
greater unity than we now possess. 

Faults of democratic regimes are beyond num- 
ber, but under those regimes—however much the 
regimnes themselves may be un-Christian—Chris- 
tian thought can be freely taught and discussed. 
French, Swiss, Dutch and British Catholics have 
been fortunate in their utilization of such oppor- 
tunity under the regimes of their respective coun- 
tries. The use they made of it in the past will stand 
them in good stead in the future as will some day 
the activity of German Catholics in the days whey 
religion was free in Germany and Austria. We are 
still free, but we are not forming our Catholic so- 
cial and political philosophy. We are taken up with 
immediate, not ultimate problems. But the ultimate 
will soon prove immediate. The great balancing of 
the books will come and it is time that we begin 
work on them now, instead of waiting for a hostile 
Auditor. The moral is: for fear of coming world 
Socialism, let us build at once a sound and practical 
Catholic social program in the United States. Let 
us work while the day is still at hand. 
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CHRONICLE 











THE ADMINISTRATION. The State Department 
warned Americans in the British Isles to concen- 
trate in Ireland, to which land a ship would be dis- 
patched for their transportation home. . . . Follow- 
ing his proposal for an additional national defense 
sum of $1,182,000,000 and for a force of 50,000 
army and navy fighting planes, President Roosevelt 
announced plans to extend Government financial 
aid to expand aircraft and munitions plant facilities. 
The President emphasized that the expanded plants 
would be located between the Allegheny and Rocky 
Mountains. Assistant Secretary of War Johnson 
declared that, if necessary, the Government would 
build and own the plants, that private companies 
would be allowed to operate them on a “fixed-fee”’ 
basis. . . . President Roosevelt disclosed plans to 
recommission the remaining thirty-five World War 
destroyers. .. . The project of Colonel Frank Knox, 
1936 Republican Vice-Presidential candidate, to set 
up supplemental aviation training camps through- 
out the country was endorsed by the White House. 
. . . Called to Washington, representatives of the 
nation’s aviation industry conferred with Secretary 
Morgenthau and other Government officials. Fol- 
lowing the session, some of the industrial represen- 
tatives stated the meeting had been purposeless, 
without tangible results, that “the Government had 
not laid its cards on the table.”. . . Declaring that 
“the non-military activities of the War Department 
should give way at this time to the need for mili- 
tary preparedness,”’ President Roosevelt vetoed a 
$109,985,450 Rivers and Harbors Bill. . . . Asked 
if he could give a reassuring statement to prevent 
the spread of national “jitters,” the President as- 
serted German aviators were machine-gunning mil- 
lions of old men, women and children who were 
fleeing southward through France... . In a three- 
point policy statement, Mr. Roosevelt said labor 
would not impede national defense by strikes for 
higher wages, that no war millionaires would be 
created by the defense projects, that the Adminis- 
tration would not tolerate any modification of the 
labor laws passed in the last seven years. 


CONGRESS. Senator Vandenberg demanded that 
President Roosevelt make available, at least to 
members of Congress, the findings of the recently 
dismissed War Resources Board. The Board report 
“is locked in a White House safe and has never 
seen the light of day,” the Senator asserted. ... 
Said Representative Fish: “We have spent billions 
of dollars to build up our army during the past 
seven years, and yet it is found to be utterly inade- 
quate for defense purposes.”. . . Intimating that 
“the startling sequence of international events” re- 
quires more “effective control over aliens,” Presi- 
dent Roosevelt submitted to Congress his Govern- 
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ment Reorganization Plan No. V, transferring the 
Immigration and Naturalization Bureau from the 
Department of Labor to the Department of Justice. 
. .. Declaring Harry Bridges was “one of the stal- 
lions in the herd,” Senator Reynolds said “there 
are many herds of Trojan Horses in the fertile fields 
of America.”. . . Representative Snyder proposed a 
day and night patrol of the Mexican border to pre- 
vent illegal alien entries. . . . Representative Dies 
introduced a bill to reduce immigration quotas by 
a third, deport all alien Nazis, Fascists, Commu- 
nists and criminals. . . . Senator Pepper introduced 
a resolution which would authorize the President 
to sell to Great Britain, France, Poland, Holland, 
and “such other European countries subjected to 
unprovoked invasion,” army and navy planes. The 
resolution was shelved by the Foreign Relations 
Committee. . . . The Roosevelt defense address to 
Congress was criticized by Senator Danaher as one 
that aroused fear of imminent invasion. ... Toa 
Senate committee, General George C. Marshall, 
chief of staff, admitted that the army would be 
“totally inadequate,” if submitted to a “real test.” 
. .. The Senate, 74 to 0, passed the $1,823,000,000 
War Department Appropriation Bill, approved the 
$1,474,000,000 Naval Appropriation Bill, 78 to 0. 
The House passed a $1,111,754,916 Relief Bill, car- 
rying a $975,650,000 WPA fund, which, in com- 
pliance with the President’s request, may be spent 
in eight months. The measure bars Bundists, Com- 
munists from WPA projects. 


WASHINGTON. In a speech to the House on the 
danger of Fifth Column activities, Representative 
Dies said Communists had been found entrenched 
in the leadership of ten C.I.O. unions. Mr. Dies 
stated he was “shocked and startled at the revela- 
tions of the widespread Soviet espionage system in 
the United States, and especially at the evidence of 
the negligence the Department of Justice has 
shown in this matter.”. . . Since the Roosevelt 
Administration assumed office, Congress has pro- 
vided $4,817,868,430 for the Navy, $3,664,582,095 
for the army, including appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30 next. . . . Reports indicated 
President Roosevelt was striving to form a coali- 
tion Cabinet, with Republicans in it. Colonel Knox, 
had a private White House conference with the 


. President. Colonel Knox proposed that the Republi- 


can convention be postponed. Alfred M. Landon, 
1936 Republican Presidential candidate, was in- 
vited to Washington. Before leaving Topeka for 
Washington, Mr. Landon expressed himself as op- 
posed to any coalition that would tend to obscure 
the full meaning of the 1940 elections, revealed he 
regarded as dangerous “any attempt to decrease 
the vitality of the two-party system.” When he 

















reached Chicago on his way east, Mr. Landon re- 
ceived word from the White House that the confer- 
ence had been cancelled, started to return to To- 
peka when another White House call restored the 
canceled conference. The President and Mr. Lan- 
don lunched in the White House. Following the 
luncheon, a Landon statement said an interparty 
alliance was impossible as long as President Roose- 
velt refused to remove himself from “a third or 
indefinite term.” Any Republican leader “‘who takes 
a position in the present set-up . . . is making him- 
self a party to this third or indefinite term move- 
ment. . . . To suggest that President Roosevelt is 
the only man in the nation to carry on, or that the 
national elections should be canceled or allowed to 
go by default, is to use the same argument the 
Nazis use in behalf of Hitler.” . . . A unanimous 
Supreme Court decision reversed the Connecticut 
conviction of three members of Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses for playing anti-Catholic phonograph rec- 
ords before Catholics in New Haven and soliciting 
funds for religious purposes without a permit. The 
Connecticut law under which the conviction was ob- 
tained was declared unconstitutional as restrictive 
of religious liberty. 


AT Home. The Most Rev. William A. Griffin, Aux- 
iliary Bishop of Newark, was appointed Bishop of 
Trenton, N. J... . The Very Rev. Thomas Boland, 
Newark Chancelor, was named Auxiliary Bishop of 
Newark. . . . The Living Church, an Episcopalian 
publication, deplored the Methodist condemnation 
of Myron C. Taylor’s appointment as President 
Roosevelt’s personal representative at the Vatican. 
A Presbyterian assembly in Chattanooga refused to 
protest against the appointment. . . . On a national 
hook-up, Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh criticized 
the defense and foreign policies of the Roosevelt 
Administration. Colonel Lindbergh declared air 
strength depends more upon “an established and 
consistent policy than upon the sudden construction 
of huge numbers of airplanes.” We are in danger 
of war today, he argued, not because Europeans 
have interfered with us, but because “American 
people” have interfered with Europe. Bombers 
could be built to cross the Atlantic and return, but 
their military effectiveness would be small, and an 
enemy army cannot yet cross the ocean by plane, 
he said. “Let us stop this hysterical chatter of 
calamity and invasion that has been running rife,” 
he demanded, adding that powerful elements who 
“represent a small minority of the American people 
but ... control much of the machinery of influence 
and propaganda . . . seize every opportunity to 
push” the United States into the war. . . . Replying 
to the broadcast, Senator Byrnes, who frequently 
acts for the White House, compared the Lindbergh 
address to Fifth Column activities among the Allies 


in Europe. 
INTERNATIONAL. On May 21, French Premier 


Reynaud informed the Senate that after the French 
army, advancing into the Low Lands, pivotea on 


Sedan, the Germans hurled a mass attack on the 
hinge of the French forces behind the Meuse be- 
tween Sedan and Namur. Because the Meuse River 
was “mistakenly considered” a difficult obstacle to 
the enemy, the French army there under General 
Corap was “less well trained,” reduced in numbers, 
and many of its divisions did not reach the Meuse 
in time. “Through unbelievable faults which will 
be punished, bridges over the Meuse were not de- 
stroyed.” Total disorganization of the Corap Army 
ensued, the Germans poured through a wide 
breach in the French front. The Premier declared 
“our classic conception of warfare has run counter 
to a new conception,” which consists not only in 
massive use of armored divisions and fighting air- 
planes, but in disorganization of the enemy rear 
by parachutist raids, false news and orders given 
over installed telephones to civilian authorities, 
provoking precipitate evacuations. . . . General 
Maxime Weygand was named Generalissimo of the 
Allied troops replacing General Gamelin. Marshal 
Henri Pétain became Vice President of the Coun- 
cil. . . . In London, the British Parliament passed 
the Emergency Powers Defense Bill, setting up a 
dictatorship, giving the Government complete au- 
thority over all persons and all property. . . . Major 
Clement R. Attlee, Lord Privy Seal, told Commons 
consultations had taken place with the Dublin Gov- 
ernment concerning the possibility Germany might 
attempt to invade Britain through Ireland. . . . The 
twenty-one American republics protested the Ger- 
man invasion of the Low Countries. 


War. Unleashing a “new concept” of war, the 
Germans, preparing the way for their fast-moving 
motorized infantry and artillery with six-miles-a- 
minute Stuka dive bombers and masses of tanks, 
some of them flame-throwers, pushed long, steel 
fingers through the Allied lines, spread demoraliza- 
tion in the Allied rear, as the main German forces 
hammered the Allied front. In Belgium, the Nazis 
occupied Louvain, Malines, Brussels, Namur, Ant- 
werp, pushed the Belgian-British-French forces 
toward the sea. To the south, German forces burst 
through the Allied center, past Avesnes, Vervins, 
Sedan, formed a bulge in French territory from 
Montmédy to Rethel, then turned west, pushed 
through Laon, St. Quentin, Amiens, reached Abbe- 
ville, rolled north to the channel port of Boulogne. 
The Nazi lines of steel thrust a wedge between the 
French main army in France and the 500,000 to a 
1,000,000 Belgian, British, French force in Belgium. 
With the Allied troops in Belgium fighting des- 
perately to escape the tightening German “sack,” 
and formidable counter-attacks from the main 
French army designed to open a path for the part- 
ly trapped Allied columns, millions of men were 
locked in one of history’s greatest battles... . 
Hitler reincorporated into the Reich the Belgian 
districts of Eupen, Malmédy and Moresnet, ceded 
to Belgium by the Versailles Treaty. . . . Allied air 
forces penetrated deep into Germany on bombing 
raids. .. . Millions of refugees congested the French, 


Belgian roads. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


AS Leacock once observed, it is the old, not the 
young, who are interested in education. For the 
average freshman, education is a task to be com- 
pleted in four years with a minimum of effort and 
a maximum of fun. After that period, he can for- 
get all about his books, and begin to live. But men 
who have been taught by years of experience that 
they know very little, are apt to wish that they 
could go back to school. They look at Junior’s text- 
books, and mull over fag-ends of information ex- 
tracted therefrom, wondering how these ends hang 
together, and what they really mean. If they could 
get back to the benches, they think, they would 
really begin to learn something. 

As far as we have been able to observe, no plan 
for adult education has yet been devised for men of 
this class. There are schemes for teaching foreign- 
ers the elements of the English language, and all 
sorts of courses supposed to quicken one’s skill in 
business, or in mechanics, or to heighten manual 
dexterity. Courses which can tell us more about 
this world and about the people who live in it; about 
their ancestors, and what they thought and did; 
and can give the adult aid in forming a philosophy 
of life and living, are few and generally inadequate. 
As a rule, they are an epitome of an epitome which 
has been devised to show how information can be 
put up and doled out in capsules. 

Some weeks ago, a group of learned men, inter- 
ested in adult education, met in New York, to con- 
sider ways and means. The discussions reported in 
the press, some at great length, indicate that the 
delegates knew more about what ought to be done 
than how to do it. Dr. Frank Aydelotte argued that 
our voters by acting upon “doctrines which a clear- 
thinking electorate would have seen to be false” 
have aided, at least indirectly, in bringing on a 
world war. Dr. Alvin Johnson bewailed the fact that 
“propagandists, plotters and saboteurs” were 
bringing totalitarianism to a United States whose 
people had never learned to think. President Hutch- 
ins, of Chicago, warned teachers that they must 
change their own hearts before they could change 
the heart of education. As is customary, the num- 
ber of ills discussed exceeded by far the number of 
remedies suggested. 

But that profession of ignorance speaks well for 
the conference. It is the skilled physician who hesi- 
tates, while the quack rushes in with his nostrums. 

Perhaps these learned men have been asking 
from education more than education, as it has de- 
veloped in this country, can give. Our philosophers 
begin with the assumption that man’s duties to his 
God and his fellows do not properly fall within the 


purview of education, and then wonder why man, . 


and governments which represent him, act as 
though these duties did not exist. Man is not saved 
by reading and writing, and education is not a 
process of stuffing the mind with facts. Only when 
education recognizes that man has moral as well as 
intellectual duties, a soul to be saved as well as a 
mind to be developed, can it train men how to live. 
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HIS LOVING HEART 


TO the Sacred Heart of Jesus, Catholic piety con- 
secrates the month of June. Other Junes have been 
joyful, but this year June days are filled with 
apprehension. We have sinned, we have not made 
reparation, and the hand of God lies heavy upon 
us, mercifully punishing us for our misdeeds. Yet 
the Heart of Jesus, the loving Heart of the Man 
God, has not changed. It is the merciful Heart that 
healed the sick, consoled the afflicted, and bade 
the winds and waves subside. May the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, abode of justice and love, turn all hearts 
to Himself, and give us peace. 


THE LAND 


IT is interesting, but not particularly reassur- 
ing, to know that the flag flies over the Capital 
by night as well as by day. We would not con- 
demn our public officials to a similar work- 
week of 168 hours. But it would be comforting 
to know that the domestic affairs of this coun- 
try engage their solicitude for a work week of 
at least twelve hours. 

Washington is interested in foreign affairs, 
and very properly interested. The Administra- 
tion must know what is occurring in all political 
fields, for in these days ignorance is not bliss, 
but worry. Within the last ten days, members 
of Congress and officials in the administrative 
departments have painted a very gloomy pic- 
ture of Europe controlled by Hitler. Some of 
these addresses have just stopped short of 
hysteria. 

But what about our domestic cares and prob- 
lems? We are worrying about England, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Finland, Norway, and the 
Dutch East Indies. But nobody seems to be 
worrying about the duties of the American 
Government to the American people. Is the 
United States the land that all forget? 

Last week, Representative Howard W. Smith, 
head of a House Committee that has been in- 
vestigating the National Labor Relations Board, 
gave a statement to the press on the final re- 
port of the Committee. A bill had been pre- 
pared, he said, making some seventeen amend- 
ments to the Wagner Act, and would be called 
up for action very shortly. Since the Commit- 
tee took its work seriously there is nothing sur- 
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OUR SALVATION 


WE do not know what the future will bring. But 
this we know: God never abandons those who 
confide in His protection. Life is an equation that 
can never be solved, if God is omitted, for God is 
its controlling factor. The world is bewildered to- 
day, and millions mourn, because the world has 
been misled by a philosophy which has attempted 
to put God out of His world. Love, loyalty, faith, 
and all that makes civilization possible, are but 
empty symbols when man’s heart has been made 
arid by rejection of God. In the world’s return to 
God lies the world’s only salvation. 


ALL FORGET 


prising in this announcement, but it seems to 
have astounded the newspaper correspondents. 
The comment of the United Press was to the 
effect that the order of the day, it had been 
supposed, was for Congress to sidetrack all con- 
troversial legislation, pass the President’s pre- 
paredness bill, and adjourn as early as possible 
in June. Representative Smith, it would seem, 
_ Was ready to attack this order. 

We are not disposed to question the gravity 
of the problems arising out of the world war 
which the Government must consider. Chief 
among its tasks is the preparation of a suitable 
defense by sea and in the air, should an attack 
be launched against the United States. While 
no attack seems imminent, it may come, and we 
cannot prepare over night to meet it. On the 
other hand, it is difficult to see how we can pre- 
pare effectively, unless we first set our own 
house in order. 

If we are to begin the building of air-craft, 
and of other engines of military defense, on the 
large scale which the President asks, the prob- 
lem of labor becomes of first importance. The 
Smith amendments cannot guarantee a solu- 
tion, but they at least point to a problem which 
must be solved before we can begin to prepare. 
Again, what of our problems in agriculture and 
in public relief? Can we dismiss Congress, and 
assume safely that in the hurly-burly of pre- 
paring for war, all these domestic headaches 
will cure themselves? 

The United States must not become the coun- 
try that all, including its own officials, forget. 


HATRED FOR NONE 


THERE is an ancient adage which bids us in time 
of peace to prepare for war. That adage has not 
served us very well, not because it is wholly false, 
but because the element of truth that it contains 
has been marred by human perversity. Every na- 
tion has not only the right but the duty to defend 
itself against violence, and to adopt means reason- 
ably calculated to make its defense effective. Un- 
fortunately, however, nations have not infrequent- 
ly used the time of peace to prepare for aggressive 
war against their neighbors. 

Perhaps it would be well to amend the adage to 
make it read: “In time of war, prepare for peace.” 
Minds are disturbed when war sweeps across the 
country, and it is not easy to conduct a meditation 
on peace to the sound of cannon. Yet the outstand- 
ing apostle of peace in all this war-scourged world, 
Pius XII, has asked us to pray for peace, and at the 
same time to reflect upon the only principles upon 
which a lasting peace can be based. 

Nearly twenty years ago, President Harding 
opened the Washington Conference for the Limita- 
tion of Armament at which delegates from Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan, were present. 
The Conference opened with high hopes, and it 
seemed that the inaugural address of the President 
was approved by all. “Here in the United States,” 
said the President, “we are but freshly turned from 
the burial of an unknown American soldier, when 
a nation sorrowed, while paying him tribute.’”’ Only 
a few days before the Conference met, the monu- 
ment to the Unknown Soldier had been dedicated, 
and the moving ceremonies on that occasion still 
held the minds of many of the delegates. ““Whether 
it was spoken or not,” continued ihe President, “a 
hundred million of our people were summarizing 
the inexcusable causes, the incalculable cost, the 
unspeakable sacrifices, and the unutterable sor- 
rows; and there was one impelling question: ‘How 
can humanity justify, or God forgive?’ Human hate 
demands no such toil; ambition and greed must be 
denied it. If misunderstanding must take the blame, 
then let us banish it.” 

Confessedly, it is difficult to give the President’s 
thought welcome consideration at the present mo- 
ment. Small and inoffensive nations have been 
swept away, and the sympathy which probably a 
majority of the American people entertain for the 
Allies, makes this consideration more than doubly 
difficult. Yet we can face the facts, and hold true to 
our sympathies. It is abundantly plain that the 
pri:ciples on which the Hitler Government was 
established are wholly at variance with the dic- 
tates of Christianity. Whatever wrongs the Ger- 
man people may have suffered, and it cannot be 
denied that in the years following the Versailles 
Treaty they had just grievances, it is equally clear 
that if civilization and Christianity are to be pre- 
served in Europe, the Hitler Government must be 
destroyed. 

At the same time, there is no place in Christian 
morality for a plan of vengeance to be executed 
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against the whole German people. If in time of war, 
we are to think of peace, meditate upon peace, and 
plan for peace, we must not forget that a ven- 
geance-policy directly tends to make world-peace 
impossible. The deluded and misled German people 
must be taught that Hitlerism is incompatible with 
civilization, but they will never learn that lesson 
from a conquering foe which, on laying down its 
arms, adopts as its peace-policy another form of 
Hitlerism. 

“We must have hatred in our hearts for no peo- 
ples,” wrote the Catholic Bishops in England last 
October. They have not changed that teaching. 
They cannot, for they are Catholics. They have 
simply followed the precepts of Our Saviour Who 
promulgated the law of love of God above all 
things, and love of all men, even our enemies, as 
the fundamental law of life. In a difficult crisis, they 
have risen above the shoutings and the tumult of 
the crowds to remind their people that this law of 
life applies not only in time of peace but in time of 
war. Following the guidance of the Vicar of the 
Prince of Peace, they have exhorted their people 
to gird themselves with the armor of prayer, jus- 
tice and love. With charity in their hearts, they 
will bring the blessing of God to their country, and 
prepare themselves to do their part manfully to 
work for the world-peace in that blessed day when 
nations now at war lay down their arms. 

War in its mildest aspects is frightful. But when 
war is waged with hatred and a desire for ven- 
geance, it becomes barbarous and inhuman. In time 
of war, we must prepare for peace by obedience to 
Christ’s law of love. 


BUYING ELECTIONS 


SERIOUS charges have been made that for the last 
six years the heads of our numerous bureaus and 
agencies have been actively engaged in influencing 
elections. Notice of these charges was taken in 
1936 by Administrator Hopkins, then of the W.P.A.., 
and again in 1938. Mr. Hopkins condemned all 
political activity by his agents, and reassured all 
beneficiaries of the W.P.A. that they were free to 
vote as they pleased. 

Apparently, however, Mr. Hopkins was unable 
to control his subordinates. In Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, according to a Senate investigating com- 
mittee, political corruption reached a new low in 
the elections which immediately followed Mr. Hop- 
kins’ warning, and in half a dozen other States con- 
ditions were almost as bad. 

The present Administrator, Colonel Harrington, 
has followed Mr. Hopkins’ example. “Voting is your 
own business,” he has assured some 2,000,000 
voters on the Federal payroll. “Keep it that way.” 

We hope they will be able to keep it that way. 
The issue in war-torn 1940 is whether Federal offi- 
cials can buy an election in which we are supposed 
to choose freely a President of the United States, 
one-third of the Senate, and a House of Represen- 
tatives. Whatever happens in Europe, we must not 
let free elections die in the United States. 
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HE LOVES US 


THESE hearts of ours are so made that they seek 
always to love and to be loved. With one and the 
same heart we love God, and we love our friends. 
With that heart, consecrated by love of God and 
by worthy human love, we also love the things that 
take us away from God, and make us unworthy of 
love. When love comes to us, it makes us humble, 
and even fearful. Were we known as God knows us, 
with our sins, our weakness, our many disloyalties, 
who would wish to love us? 

It is this feeling, perhaps, which makes it so hard 
for us to realize that Our Lord loves us. We can 
understand why He loves the angels, and His 
Blessed Mother, and all the glorious company of 
His Saints. But we are not saints. However unwill- 
ing we may be to admit it publicly, we know in our 
hearts that we are sinners. Perhaps at this very 
moment, our souls are defiled by grave sin. How, 
then, can God love us? 

The direct answer to that question can be left to 
the reflections of holy men, and the learned re- 
search of the theologians. Even they cannot explain 
it fully, and only the lips of our merciful Saviour 
in Heaven can give a satisfying answer. But with- 
out trying to search out reasons, we can and we 
must convince ourselves of the consoling fact that 
Our Lord Who knows everything that we have 
done, loves us with a love compared with which the 
most ardent human love is coldness. “This man 
receiveth sinners, and eateth with them,” sneered 
the Pharisees and the Scribes, black with hatred 
and envy. Our Lord loved even them, and in the 
simple, almost homely, language of the Gospel for 
tomorrow (Saint Luke, xv, 1-10) tried to convince 
them that God loves sinners, and that His angels 
rejoice when one sinner turns from his evil ways. 
God Who hates sin with an infinite hatred, loves 
the sinner with a love that is beyond all human 
comprehension. 

Upon the little child that is sickly and dull, a 
mother will bestow a more cherishing love then she 
shows to his brothers and sisters who are healthy 
and bright, precisely because of his greater need. 
He is the little lost sheep, and her love counts no 
sacrifice too great if it can bring him back to the 
green pastures of life. He is the groat that was lost, 
and she must light a candle, and sweep the house, 
and seek diligently, that she may find him again. 
If this is true of human love and seeking, what must 
be the seeking love of Christ for the soul that has 
wandered away into sin, and now is weak, ex- 
hausted, defenseless? 

Great as our sins may be, they cannot conquer 
the love of Christ. He will pursue us, as He pursued 
Magdalen and Paul, Augustine and Margaret, and 
countless sinners throughout the ages. When He 
has found us, His Heart will rejoice, and “there 
shall be joy in heaven upon one sinner that doth 
penance, more than upon ninety-nine just who need 
not penance.” If He loved only holy people, what 
would become of us? But He loves us sinners with 
an infinite love, because we need the love that alone 


can Save. 
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THEY DON'T FIGHT 


Epitor: If you would expand your Double-Anti to 
a triple-anti, I would like to submit the letter of 
W. R. Titterton as Exhibit I (America, May 11). 

That the Irish love fighting is, I believe, a cal- 
umny fostered by England for centuries. In the 
same breath they brand the Irish as lazy. The two 
charges seem so incompatible that even the Church 
court would have to admit “no true marriage.” 

All my life I have protested against the lack of 
evidence that the Irish love fighting. That they are 
not cowardly, and will not run from a fight begun 
by others I will concede. What necessity, I should 
like to know, forced England to conquer Ireland 
and then try by fighting to keep her conquered? If 
there was necessity, it was surely on the part of the 
Irish to defend their rights and protect their tradi- 
tions against the attacks of a country which was 
barbaric when she was enjoying the fruits of an 
ancient culture. 

Not even Mr. Gilbert Chesterton’s cleverness 
can be taken as evidence. He was an Englishman 
and by Mr. Titterton’s own words stands as an emo- 
tional not a reasonable creature—at least where 
England’s antipathies are concerned. 

So the “British Empire was an accident.” Is any- 
thing more needed to invalidate the correspondent’s 
judgment? 

Just why does AMERICA give space to one who 
uses soft words to propagate an old lie? 

Newton Center, Mass. ANNE M. COVENEY 


—BUT THEY DO SING 


EpiTor: Father Feeney writes that Italian teach- 
ers ruin English-language singers. There are ex- 
ceptions, such as John McCormack, mentioned by 
him as the example of what an English speaker is 
capable of in the way of clear singing. McCormack 
had an Italian teacher. Moreover, his Italian is per- 
fect; and so is his French and German. 

The answer? Perhaps because McCormack is a 
Celt. Only Irish and Scot among non-Italians can 
sing Italian correctly. It is well known that the 
Irish, Welsh and Scot have endowed an alien lan- 
guage, English, with much of whatever written or 
oral beauty it may possess. It is possible that the 
reason why singers like McCormack and Johnson 
have universally excellent diction is that it is in the 
nature of the Celt to use all the voice-producing 
apparatus; whereas Germans, English, Italians, 
etc., use only part of the complete vocal equipment. 
This tendency to selective and partial use of the 
vocal apparatus is mirrored in these latter peoples’ 
individual tongues. Thus the Italian, for example, 
with his open-vowel conditioned mouth cannot 
properly accomplish the unnatural (to him) sounds 


of German aspirations or English closed vowels. In 
general, none of these sound nuances presents any 
difficulty to the assimilable Celt. 

In support of this theory, reference is invited to 
a consideration of the Celtic languages (especially 
Gaelic) wherein is naturally reflected this inherent 
Celtic habit of the exploitation of the voice. 

New York, N. Y. THOMAS O’MALLEY 


NOTES ON MISSALS 


EpiTor: For the past year or two I have been at 
many funerals of our office staff and of their rela- 
tives. Many non-Catholic employes have attended 
these Requiem Masses and, except for an occa- 
sional Nuptial Mass, this is the only time some non- 
Catholics enter a Catholic church. 

Now I believe that to a non-Catholic, particu- 
larly a non-ritualistic one, nothing on earth can be 
more mysterious and incomprehensible than the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. I have seen hundreds sitting 
and staring and after the Mass murmuring, a “‘Nice 
service,” “Good singing’ or some other conven- 
tional remark, sincere or insincere, to please the 
family. Would it not be possible, if not for the 
parish, at least for the undertaker, to supply leaflets 
of the Mass for the Dead and have them distribu- 
ted in the pews before each funeral? Certainly the 
bereaved family, which I have never seen com- 
petent to take along its own missals, cannot be ex- 
pected to see that the mourners are supplied with 
prayerbooks or missals; and if they are not, what 
can a non-Catholic make out of a service, in an 
unknown tongue, with not a syllable of help? 

A marvelous opportunity is wasted, it seems to 
me, while an English-speaking non-Catholic sits 
through the Dies Irae, etc., gaping around, when 
he could be reading an explanation of the Mass. 

Another note to missal publishers. My missals 
have me round-shouldered. I am only hoping for 
the day when I can afford three cheap ones, which 
I shall tear apart, and have a fine time putting to- 
gether again for the three different seasons of 
the year. Then I may be able to carry one around 
with me, without needing to call a redcap. 

New York, N. Y. POLLY PILGRIMAGE 


QUIP 


EpitTor: In your leading editorial on the Carolina 
birth-control program (May 18) the wonder is ex- 
pressed as to what the Governor of South Carolina 
is saying to the Governor of North Carolina now. 
In the new socialized version of the exchange be- 
tween the Governors, the Governor of South Caro- 
lina is reported to have said to the Governor of 
North Carolina: “It’s a long time between births.” 
Louisville, Ky. CGB 
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LITERATURE AND ARTS 











IT IS STYLE THAT IS THE MAN 


CHARLES N. LISCHKA 








IN somewhat over two score years of life I have 
been reading classics in at least six languages. I 
have read, alas! too little; and yet, perhaps, too 
much. I was introduced to Latin literature first, at 
a tender age; next to Hungarian; then to German 
and French; and lastly to Greek and English simul- 
taneously, all before the age of eighteen. During 
my American college days there must have been 
madness in my method of reading. I read classics 
indiscriminately and recklessly—yet always with 
study and meditation. I had no trouble sampling, 
on any given day, Pindar and Poe and Petofi; Sap- 
pho and Shelley; Horace and Heine; or Homer and 
Milton and Arany; or Plato and Saint Augustine, 
Kant and Saint Thomas (for there are classics in 
philosophy); or Bismarck and Burke and Bossuet. 
It would require a long litany to name them all. 

Now, then, to come to the point, that style is the 
man. Manner and the man! Form and content! 
Style! 

Is it not a fact that thought and word are insep- 
arable, in a literary if not in a literal sense? Logos 
is both thought and word, both speech and reason. 
A man can say only what he thinks. And he is 
what he says, which can only be what he thinks. 
Style is not appearance alone but also substance. I 
insist that manner cannot be divorced from matter 
and the man. A man expressing himself in litera- 
ture cannot help revealing his knowledge, his char- 
acter, his temperament, his very way of life, for 
better or worse. 

As thought and word are inseparable, so beauty 
and truth are intimately related in literature. 
Robert Ingersoll would be a great stylist, had he 
not fiercely fought revealed religion. No doubt, this 
would sound silly, standing apart from any context. 
It is not so silly when we reflect upon the relations 
indicated: thought and word, matter and manner, 
beauty and truth. You cannot lie and blaspheme 
with beautiful diction. Robert Ingersoll is not elo- 
quent when he denounces Jehovah; but he has style 
when he rings true at a child’s grave: “In the night 
of death hope sees a star, and listening love can 
hear the rustle of a wing.” 

Perhaps I am wandering way off. Of course, we 
cannot deny a man style merely because we dis- 
agree with him. Still, without honest appeal, with- 
out virgin charm, without gentle persuasion, with- 
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out compelling logic, without power of pure emo- 
tion—what does literature amount to? I repeat: 
words alone, no matter how rhetorically arrayed, 
are not style. 

What makes the Bible what it is as literature? 
Incomparable simplicity and unique truth. Your 
learned and eloquent commentators on the Scrip- 
tures write not Biblical truth but only concerning 
Biblical truth. Their style, therefore, is not and can- 
not be truly Biblical. There is only one Bible: the 
Word of God. It leaves us mute. 

I must set down a note here. To the extent that 
style may be considered only a manner, and there- 
fore separable from content and merely an imita- 
tive dress, I should have to say that a remarkable 
approach to Biblical expression was achieved by 
Andrew Lang in his English Homer. 

About the great universal stylists, it is most dif- 
ficult to speak. Indeed, it is perhaps presumptuous 
to name only some, ignoring others. Yet, even as 
style is the man, so certain stylists are favored by 
individual men. I think there is only one Homer; 
there is only one Dante; only one Shakespeare; 
only one Goethe; only one Cicero. 

Let me single out Cicero for brief comment. The 
general weight of my argument will gain if I say 
nothing more about the rest. Cicero’s example is 
peculiarly to the point of the thesis that “style is 
the man.” Cicero has fascinated me since early 
adolescence. When I had learned enough English 
to read Newman, I was thrilled to find the Cardinal 
saying that Cicero was supreme among stylists. 
With due allowances and modifications, I subscribe 
to that judgment today. The specific point I wish 
to make is that Cicero, the orator, is not the same 
man and not the same stylist as Cicero, the philoso- 
pher. The orator frequently speaks with rhetorical 
redundance; the philosopher consistently writes 
with precision and profundity. One is a lawyer and 
a politician; the other a statesman and a thinker. 

The same man may not at all be the same 
throughout his life. Saint Paul, the Apostle, who 
penned the pre-eminent Epistles of all time, is not 
the same man as Saul of Tarsus, the persecutor 
of the Church. 

Newman (who admired Cicero so much) in his 
sermons seldom sounds like Cicero. He reads more 
like Cicero in the rest of his prose. Newman, the 

















consecrated priest, the austere and solitary Chris- 
tian scholar, could scarcely be quite like the pagan, 
even though purified, Cicero. Given the boon of 
Christianity, Cicero could have been a greater New- 
man than Newman. Perhaps that is just a whim 
and a guess on my part, and I may be suggesting 
the reversibility of thought and form, or even con- 
fusing the two. 

If we consider style principally as thought ex- 
pressed in rhetoric, we must concede that Cicero 
is often unworthy of himself, while Newman never 
is. Cicero can be deliberately and flagrantly arti- 
ficial; Newman can be accused only of trembling 
for the truth and being baffled by beauty to such 
a degree that he gives evidence of laboring, how- 
ever competently, for commensurate artistic ex- 
pression. 

I am loath to leave the ancients. Demosthenes 
was a man of will-power, of determination, of pa- 
triotic pride; which accounts for the sincerity, the 
force and the vehemence of his oratory. Caesar, the 
man, is clearly reflected in his cold, correct, cal- 
culated Commentaries. Gentle Vergil, frail even in 
physique, is a sweet poet. Horace’s odes are so 
wondrously varied in style, so nearly perfect in 
execution, that I can but say: There is only one 
Horace. 

A word about philosophers, while we are still 
with the ancients. Plato was a poet and a dreamer, 
an idealist and an artist. Is it any wonder, then, 
that he has some color and warmth, and above all, 
nobility and elegance of style? At the risk of tire- 
some repetition, I must say that there is only one 
Aristotle. Some professors of rhetoric would no 
doubt deny him style. They would probably also 
dispute the assertion that Saint Thomas wrote re- 
markably well. I think that Aquinas surpasses the 
great Stagirite in simplicity and clarity, in careful 
concatenation, in impeccable precision, in mastery 
of argumentative method. How different from the 
Angelic Doctor is Saint Augustine! Naturally so, 
because their characters and careers are diverse. 
Discounting their careers, we may claim the license 
to conjecture that neither of them would have been 
essentially altered by exchange of time and place. 
Saint Augustine would have been impassioned in 
Paris, even as he was in Carthage and Hippo; and 
Saint Thomas would have been staid in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, even as he was in the thir- 
teenth. In any event, Augustine is the one flashing 
light, the one flaming fire of Catholic philosophy 
and theology in their unity; while the singular uni- 
versal leveler and systematizer of that philosophy 
and theology is Thomas. 

I confess that I am at a loss to express any opin- 
ion concerning the “style” of individual modern 
philosophers. I am speaking of philosophers qua 
philosophers. Many good writers show a knowledge 
of sound philosophy. On the other hand, many so- 
called philosophers are merely gifted and clever 
writers. I am not thinking of contemporary men, 
but mainly of “philosophers” of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, whose names are well known 
and who are far enough removed to have had 
their positions variously evaluated. Generally 


speaking, I venture the broad judgment that too 
many modern philosophers, particularly the Ger- 
mans, are lacking in style, for the simple and suf- 
ficient reason that they are hopelessly lacking in 
lucidity. 

Back to the orators, for just a moment! Bossuet’s 
solemnity and sublimity do but reflect the exalted 
ecclesiastical dignitary. Edmund Burke, the in- 
veterate conservative, spoke in eloquent and lofty 
terms about law and order and harmony in human 
society. His Reflections on the Revolution in France 
has been deservedly called an unrivalled master- 
piece of English. Bismarck, the challenger par ex- 
cellence among German chancelors, was a potent 
exponent of Realpolitik and Machtpolitik. His 
speeches are unique for directness and dryness, 
for force and formidableness. I cannot refrain from 
giving a line to my old favorite, Louis Kossuth, 
who exhibits, in classic fashion, Slav sincerity as 
well as Hungarian ardor in his orations. 

Let me attempt, once more, to fortify, by ex- 
amples, my principal contention, namely, that style 
is the man. It must have occurred to every observ- 
ing student that talent and opportunity, education 
and experience, fortune and misfortune, race and 
nationality, philosophy and religion have been de- 
termining factors with respect to the style of 
writers. Rousseau, a virtual vagabond; brilliantly 
gifted but wanting systematic education; erratic, 
irregular, unprincipled, unscrupulous in his life; 
how could he be aught in his writings but a pla- 
giarist, a patch-work artist, a sentimental dreamer, 
a purveyor of paradoxes, a specialist in subtlety 
and obscurity? 

Francis Thompson was enabled only by inner- 
most experience to write the Hound of Heaven. 
Without his opium-eating, the leisurely, lazily 
learned, qualmish, colorful, queer De Quincey is 
inconceivable. Luther, the rugged peasant, the 
stubborn German, the conceited scholar, the proud 
preacher can hardly hide his identity in his ser- 
mons, his addresses, his letters and his table-talks. 
Lincoln, almost illiterate according to certain mod- 
ern standards, shines forth in simple and singular 
splendor, nourished and flourishing but by the 
Bible and Blackstone. Heine, the German Jew, with 
talents untold; the languishing lyricist; the radiant 
romanticist; the reluctant convert to Protestan- 
tism; the political controversialist; the exile for- 
lorn; the burning occupant of the “mattress-tomb” 
—only he could write those songs of woe and volup- 
tuousness, of passion and pathos and despair; and 
only he could write that sparkling prose, so pe- 
culiarly charged with wit and humor and irony and 
sarcasm. 

Many a man worth mentioning I have not even 
named. Gibbon, the renegade, I must acknowledge 
as a mentor and a master. Keats and Shelley are 
superb. Wordsworth puzzles but captivates me. 
Milton is unexcelled for sustained sublimity in 
Paradise Lost. Macaulay is well worthy of study 
and imitation. Emerson I cannot help admiring, 
even though he is painfully oracular and dogmatic. 
Enough is enough! you will say. Surely, one may 
have a fine old-fashioned fight about style! 
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OUT OF BOUNDS 


Ring that encirclest the mind, 
Circumscribe not the ardent soul, 
Lest faltering, left far behind, 
She fail to touch a mystic goal. 


Permit not reason’s gates to hedge 
Her world so vivid and so pure, 
Wherein are lakes and mountain ledge, 
Paths of progression, free and sure. 


Mind, take the highroad as is meet, 
Allot to soul, the pulsing air, 

Where wonder scorning conscious feet, 
Bridges dim chaos by a hair. 


And never bind soul by a ring, 

Shaping her aims to time and space, 

Who would desire that falcon’s wing 

Be measured in celestial race? ; 
LaurRA BENET 


FARM BOY 


The crowded street, ablaze with winking eyes, 
Red, white, and green, and mad with speeding cars, 
Left him benumbed and wishing he were home 
To watch the heifers through the pasture bars. 


So he returned; why miss the harvesting 

To clutch at windfalls in a crazy dream? 

Sweet was the sound of cow-bells in his ears; 

Sweet was the whisper of his father’s stream. 
Mary SLOANE 


HE LAMENTS TO NO PURPOSE 


I who was born to walk the virgin grass 

While yet the starlight trembled on the dew, 
And weave with music all my thoughts of you 
From Aprildawn to frosty Michaelmas— 

I have been chronicler of deeds, alas, 

My heart cries out should never have been true. 
Oh, is this ink or blood that I imbrue 


My desperate pen with, while the sweet years pass? 

When thus I mourn how little I am master 

Of my own course (unless I choose the base 

And disobedient road of easy loss), 

I hear the hoofs of death beat faster, faster, 

And through the world’s confusion see the face 

Of beauty’s God, spiked bleeding on a cross. 
WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 


HOME THOUGHTS 


Press not the grapes that grow on vines of strangers 
Into my cup; they make a bitter wine. 

Flat is the taste of food another gives me; 

Steep are the stairs to rooms that are not mine. 


Crush me a wine from fruit that graced the hillside 
Under the sun that warms our native fields; 
Bake me a loaf of coarsest wheat or barley, 


Snatched from a sheaf of homeland harvest yields. 
J. R. N. MAXWELL 


| LOVE EVERYTHING 


This is a day for loving all live things. 

Its like I may not see again for long 

even with spring coming on with hover of song 

over and under the flight and flicker of wings. 

O blue flash against blue that swims and sings 

in the light! O lovely meadowlark throng, 

in at the up-flung, wide-flung windows your strong 
whistle of sun and spring-light the wind flings! 

This room that lets upon half country, half town 

all edged and threaded through with meadow quiet 

is never quiet. Dozens of girls in rows 

are not quiet today even when they only sit and stare. 
There is too much growing and going here: up and down 
stone steps the sound of feet running; a riot 

of cries and whistles in the field where wind blows. 
Today I love everything that goes shouting, singing, 


loving into the air! 
Sister Maris STELLA 


FREELANCE 


The poet’s clock says ten past eight 
And so he kneels to meditate, 

To burrow in himself and hear 

The Word of God within his ear. 


But Mercy tells him tales in rhyme 
And Charity is all a-chime, 

And Contemplation cries to be 

A poem on page twenty-three. 


Alas, that to this amateur 

Truth talks in trim tetrameter! 

For though he stays upon his knees 
His poet’s soul is ill at ease. 


And presently, at half past eight, 
He can no longer concentrate 
But takes his favorite nibbled pen 
And earns a dollar once again. 
Mary FaByaAN WINDEATT 
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BACKGROUND OF 
EUROPEAN EXODUS 


THe ATLANTIC MiGcrRaTION. By Marcus Lee Hansen. 

Harvard University Press. $3.50 
THE law of 1924 restricted the admission of aliens into 
the United States. Historians have now joined the so- 
ciologists in the study of this phenomenal migration 
from Europe to America. After four years of research 
abroad, extending into the British Isles, Germany, 
France, Switzerland, the Netherlands and Scandinavia, 
Dr. Hansen undertook the presentation of the European 
background of the movement, with special emphasis on 
the social, political, economic and religious conditions. 
While primarily concerned with the exodus of Evyro- 
peans to the United States till the eve of the Civil War, 
he does not overlook contemporary drifts to Poland, 
Russia, Canada, Australia, Brazil and Central America, 
which, though less in volume and less continuous, are 
not without significance. Death intervened before this 
first volume of a projected trilogy was ready for the 
press, and so Dr. Schlesinger subjected the manuscript 
to literary revision, taking care however to leave intact 
the interpretation of the author. 

In the beginning sentiment, ignorance, governmental 
restrictions on freedom of movement and expatriation, 
together with the difficulty and cost of transportation, 
combined to check and thwart the impulse of Europeans 
to go to the New World. At times too, America was 
in disfavor because of depressions, failure of previous 
ventures, or periodic outbursts against the alien. But 
such periods were brief, and the abundance of land 
readily acquired, and the demand for labor to carry out 
internal developments marked out America as the land 
of opportunity; other lures were freedom from tithes 
and military service, as well as general religious and 
economic liberty. 

During the Colonial period Britain never devised a 
consistent imperial policy for the settlement of her over- 
seas dominions. Political and religious troubles sent 
many to America; business projects brought others. 
Many ventures in colonization failed for one reason or 
another, chiefly, it would seem, because pioneering was 
a specialized occupation for which the sons and daugh- 
ters of Europe were unfitted. In time Europe’s wars, 
and periodic alterations of depression and prosperity, 
affected the flow. At such times travel literature, ship 
companies, and agents of various enterprises, helped to 
swell the number of those who flocked to the ports seek- 
ing transportation to a new world and new hopes. 

To an astonishing degree migration from Europe re- 
sponded to the abundance or scarcity of food at home; 
in short, it depended on the crops. The potato especial- 
ly accounted for increases or decreases in the flow of 
humanity, as witness the great wave of migrants from 
Ireland and Germany in the late forties and early 
fifties. 

Dr. Hansen traces with skilful hand the variations 
in the migration movement; he paints the dark as well 
as the bright scenes; he presents a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the European phase of the greatest movement 
of human beings in recorded history. Sixty-two pages 
of references attest his scholarship and bespeak the ex- 
tent of his labor; but we object to their being relegated 
to the back of the book on the plea that they are of 
interest only to scholars. Why should a scholar penalize 
his fellow scholars thus? Facing page 134 is a repro- 
duction of a sketch that appeared May 10, 1851 in the 
Illustrated London News, entitled “the Priest’s Bless- 
ing.” It represents an Irish priest with his right hand 














HIGHLIGHTS ON LONGMANS LIST 





MEN AT WORK AT WORSHIP 


by Gerald Ellard. This book is designed as a 
manual of the Liturgical Movement in the United 
States. The new mode of active lay-participation 
is surveyed for its religious and its social values. 
The doctrinal bases of Catholic worship, the 
Church’s teachings on the Mystical Body of Christ 
and the priesthood of the laity are set out in con- 
crete terminology. May choice of the Catholic Book 
Club. 310 pages. $2.50 


HIS DEAR PERSUASION 


by Katherine Burton. The author of Sorrow Built 
a Bridge and Paradise Planters gives a new 
perspective and a popular, novelized form to the 
life of Mother Elizabeth Ann Seton. This life, 
written with a woman’s understanding and view- 
point, is particularly interesting at a time when 
Mother Seton’s cause is of such moment to the 
Catholic American public. 304 pages. $2.50 


OUR LAND AND OUR LADY 


by Daniel Sargent. A study of the Catholic back- 
ground of American history, a “must” book for 
American Catholics. “This is a book which fills a 
long-felt want, and fills it fully. It is a book which 
Henry Adams might have written had he lived 
longer, for he was the first New England Puritan 
to write history in terms of the Blessed Virgin.” 
—N. Y. Times Book Review. 263 pages. $2.50 


IN WINTER WE FLOURISH 
Life and Letters of Sarah Peter 


by Anna McAllister. The story of the convert 
daughter of a great pioneer family in pre-Civil 
War Cincinnati and her part in the Catholic life 
of the America of her day. “Her story is a de- 
licious mixture of Byzantine splendor, homespun 
good works and practical inventive genius. Add 
valor and humanity and a great character emerges 
from the tale.”"—N. Y. Herald Tribune “Books.” 
398 pages. Illustrated. $3.50 


On sale at your local Catholic bookstore. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


55 Fifth Ave., New York @ 215 Victoria St., Toronto 
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THE BROTHERS OF MERCY OF ST. JOHN OF GOD, 


who care for and nurse male patients, both in hospitals 
and in private homes, are candidates. 

Young men from the age of 17 to 37, who feel themselves 
called to thie noble work, will please apply to the 


Novice-Master Brothers of Mercy, @ Cottage St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Fully accredited liberal 
arts college for women 


Confers B.A., B.S., and B.M. degrees. Cultural 
and vocational courses. Art, commerce, educa- 
tion, home economics, journalism, music, nurs- 
ing, social sciences, speech. All sports, including 
riding, archery, tennis. Spacious 50-acre campus. Under 
direction of Sisters of the Holy Cross. Catalogue. 
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resting on the head of a man while his left is raised 
in benediction. Taken in conjunction with Dr. Wittke’s 
We Who Built America, which traces the fortunes and 
experiences of the immigrant after his arrival in the 
United States, The Atlantic Migration gives us a com- 
plete account of the odyssey of the forebears of millions 
of Americans. To them above all the book will be of 
great interest. CHarLES H. M&TZGER 


RECOLLECTION OF 
THE BRITISH ARTIST 


Srnce Firry. By William Rothenstein. The Mac- 

millan Co. $5 
THE latest reminiscences of the British artist, whose 
own drawings add to its beauty, are bound in a volume 
distinguished for its format. Sir William knows every- 
one important in art, letters, the stage and in the 
political arena, as the Victorians used to say. And are 
we so superior to the spacious century? As far as 
English art is concerned, Sir William feels that, com- 
pared with the best of the Victorians, our subject mat- 
ter is poor, and such vitality as persists is concentrated 
in London. What are we all doing crowded together 
in London or New York or Paris? It is only “in the 
country that one sees the drama of the year, from 
which one may get the ecstasy of inspiration.” The re- 
surgence of art, like the social reconstruction, will be 
from the land. 

Yet the author seldom gives his independent views 
of our times. Since Fifty is about his friends, the name 
of one leading to another in effortless flow—A. E. Hous- 
man, Max Beerbohm, Dame Ethel Smyth, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Jacques Blanche, Yeats, etc., etc. There are so 
many to pause upon, so much to quote in so small a 
space. We see Bridges presented with a clavichord on 
his eightieth birthday and saying with felicitous exac- 
titude that the chief reward of being an artist is the 
friendship of kindred spirits that it brings; we read 
A. E.’s charming and penetrating analysis of the ex- 
quisite scholarship of Helen Waddell. The book abounds 
in such unpublished letters, from the cryptic notes of 
T. E. Shaw (Lawrence of Arabia) to the epistles of 
Tagore. 

Sir William’s pen is as sure as his brush. He lays 
bare the smallness of soul displayed by George Moore 
or shows the mellow luster of Maurice Baring’s talent. 
The latter’s women characters have “the physical and 
spiritual grace which painters once gave to their 
women’s portraits.” And here is something for the reader 
to speculate upon. Except for Baring and an occasional 
reference to Belloc or to Chesterton, Catholic names 
are conspicuously absent from these pages. For example, 
the Michael Fields have not been ignored by us; Father 
Vincent McNabb has been talking about them for years. 
In fact, our culture but faintly colors Sir William 
Rothenstein’s otherwise rich landscape. 

ALICE McLaRNEY 


WAR SECRETARY 
IN LINCOLN’S CABINET 


“Mr. Secretary.” By Ben Ames Williams, Jr. The 

Macmillan Co. $2.50. 
THE matter of this book is the character of Edwin 
Stanton, Secretary of War in Lincoln’s Cabinet, a man 
of controversy and a fascinating subject for analysis 
and investigation. He was, so far as we have evidence, 
a man of single purpose, tenacious of opinion, legal- 
minded and unscrupulous. He has been accused at vari- 
ous times of shameless time-serving, of treachery to 




















Buchanan in whose Cabinet he served for a short time 
as Attorney-General, and of direct responsibility for 
the murder of Lincoln. On the latter of these charges 
he has found apologists who justify him on the ground 
of his fanatical devotion to the Union; they maintain 
that the preservation of the Union justified any acts 
performed to secure that end. As far as I can tell, Mr. 
Williams has added nothing new to the sum of historical 
knowledge about Secretary Stanton. 

Mr. Williams supposes that Stanton is writing his 
autobiography, and he combines the historical facts and 
fancies about the Secretary’s career in an adroitly con- 
ceived fictional form. The scheme and intention of the 
book are excellent but the execution fails somewhat. 
The autobiographical form is a useful device as it per- 
mits the author to exhibit the inner thoughts of the sub- 
ject, but on the other hand, as the work is fictional in 
purpose, this device costs the author the chance of at- 
taining variety of scene and difference in viewpoint as 
the story proceeds. Furthermore, the method obligates 
Mr. Williams to hold to a mode of expression which 
Stanton logically would have used, as the Secretary of 
War was a man of his own time and one rigidly bound 
by conventions of speech and outward behavior. 

Mr. Williams has succeeded in doing this very well, 
but the stilted character of the typical prose of the 
Civil War period gives an unintentional dullness to 
the book. The manner of writing is too uniform, too 
pseudo-Olympian. Never once does the reader get the 
sensation that he is reading a chronicle of dangerous 
times. He is told about the dangers and the difficulties, 
but the sense of present reality, so necessary in fiction, 
is lacking. 

Barring these technical faults, the book is very read- 
able and interesting, but I fear the professional his- 
torians will quarrel with it. J. G. E. Hopkins 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


Trranic. By Robert Prechtl. E. P. Dutton and Co. 
$2.50 


THIS is a novel about the great sinking of many years 
ago. It is a translation. It tells of the heterogeneous 
group on board and of their activities, partly true, part- 
ly imagined, some few hours just before the ship went 
down. John Jacob Astor is the protagonist. The author 
writes with a certain amount of power, displaying an 
acquaintance with many fields of knowledge. But his 
acquaintance is very amateur and gives the reader a 
distinct impression that Mr. Prechtl had most of his 
education from almanacs and the daily papers. Some of 
the incidents seem to be very uncharitable and some 
seem vile. There was material here for a great and 
worthy tragedy. The author aimed at making one; he 
missed by a long sea mile. Tuomas B. FEENEY 


Fioor oF Heaven. By Sylvia Chatfield Bates. Har- 

court, Brace and Co. $2.50 
IT is hard to see why Johanna Fair ever married moody 
and powerful Ben. But she did marry him, carried away 
in her over-sheltered girlhood by some relic of adven- 
ture that had descended to her from sea-faring forebears. 
They settled on an island seven miles off the New Eng- 
land coast—a Crusoe island where they were the only 
inhabitants when Miss Bates introduces them to the 
reader. We were “pleased to meet” Johanna, friendly, 
self-contained, very feminine Johanna, but we “how do 
you do’d” Ben with little enthusiasm. He was too black 
and dour and mysterious. They were, after a year of 
married life, very sensitive to each other’s moods, very 
lonely and quite dull from isolation. Then came drama. 

Ben starts philandering and goes for long cruises in 
his ketch accompanied by Flora Martin, a drab little 
servant girl. He plays with her for a while to Johanna’s 
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disgust and then, to Johanna’s horror, murders the little 
fool. A storm tosses a stranger, Piers April, on Speed- 
well Island during one of Ben’s absences, and Piers and 
Johanna enjoy an adulterous interlude. Ben, on his re- 
turn, is grilled by the sheriff as suspected of murder, 
and is saved from arrest and conviction by Johanna’s 
calculated perjury. Ben broods a while and then hangs 
himself from a barn beam, and Piers and Johanna begin 
a brave, new, clean life. 

There’s the whole sorry mess. There are four prob- 
lems in the book and four solutions, murder, adultery, 
perjury and suicide—and Miss Bates has the appalling 
effrontery to sanction these solutions with reflections 
from the Psalms, the smile of the Virgin Mary, and, as 
I make it, the mild approval of God. 

RaYMOND J. McINNIS 


ETHAN ALLEN. By Stewart H. Holbrook. The Mac- 

millan Co. $2.50 
THOUGH not documented as thoroughly as research 
history, this biography has gleaned the story of the Ver- 
mont hero from all the available sources. It is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting account of the well-known capture 
of Ticonderoga, and of the less known events of the 
battles of the Vermonters against New York for their 
homes in the Hampshire Grants. 

The account of Vermont’s joining the Union, partially 
the result of the old battle over the Grants, is a good 
addition to our historical bookshelf. Allen’s imprison- 
ment by the British and the naive, if vigorous, philoso- 
phizings on religion of the unitarian backwoodsman sup- 
ply other interesting chapters. The biography of the 
rough-hewn hero is well told. J. CRAGMYR 


Know Yourse.tr. By Joseph Malaise, S.J. University 

of San Francisco Press 
BECAUSE they lack self-knowledge, a great many people 
do not make the progress they should in Christian per- 
fection. To offset this, Father Malaise has gathered 
together in compact prayer-book format many truths 
from Holy Writ, the Fathers and spiritual writers on 
the vices found in human nature and on the Christian 
virtues. They are conveniently arranged for those who 
are striving really to follow the counsel “know thy- 
self” and are in dead earnest about rooting out vices 
and substituting instead the opposite virtues. If studied 
and meditated upon with true humility, its contents will 
be a revelation and help to many devout souls in their 
quest for greater perfection. WILLIAM H. Dopp 


Opte Reap. By Maurice Elfer. Boyten Miller Press, 

Detroit. 

IN the eighties and early nineties when he edited that 
famous humorous paper, the inimitable Arkansas Trav- 
eler, Opie Read was better known throughout the na- 
tion than even Will Rogers during the twenties and 
thirties until his death in 1936. When Read’s autobi- 
ography I Remember appeared in 1930 it attracted com- 
paratively little attention. This was the fault of the pub- 
lishers in not pushing the book sufficiently; they did not 
take into consideration the fact that over a quarter of 
a century had elapsed since Opie stood at the zenith of 
his fame, and the American public is fickle and forget- 
ful. Recently, Read’s delightful Mark Twain and I ap- 
peared posthumously which has the authentic ring. 

In this book, Mr. Elfer wisely does not present many 
straight biographical facts which Read himself gave us 
in I Remember, but he has set down any number of 
conversations he had with the humorist over a period of 
years. And Mr. Elfer possesses the Boswellian art of 
drawing out his subject who becomes as much alive for 
us as our next door neighbor. And, as in the case of 
nearly all our humorists, Read’s humor was based on 
sound, practical common sense, and more than a little 
wisdom. This book is surprisingly successful in making 
the reader well acquainted with an American well worth 
the knowing, not only because he lived from 1852 to 
1939 and wrote more than fifty books, but chiefly be- 
cause of his vivid, colorful personality. Cyrm™ CLEMENS 














ART 


A FEW weeks back I reported on the great exhibition 
of Persian art at New York’s Union Club; this week an 
equally important exhibition of national art has opened 
in New York. This is the showing of Mexican art at the 
Museum of Modern Art. Mexico cannot claim as old nor 
as diversified a cultural history as Persia, but it can 
claim a far longer span of artistic production than the 
United States, and it can claim a tradition far more 
rooted in its own soil than ours. It is safe to say that for 
2,000 years men have been making things in Central and 
South America, to which no one would deny the name of 
art; and since the Spanish method of colonization did 
not lead to the virtual extermination of the aborigines, 
as happened with us, the continuity of cultural tradition 
in Latin America exists despite the advent of the white 
man, whereas in the United States it was utterly de- 
stroyed. I exclude, of course, those regions of our coun- 
try which were for centuries part of the Spanish do- 
minions. 

The present exhibition has been organized with the 
cooperation of almost every agency in any way inter- 
ested—various learned institutions that concern them- 
selves with Indian ethnology and anthropology, the 
Mexican Government, individual collectors. A Catholic 
cannot but note with regret the participation of no ec- 
clesiastical institution. Such participation was needed 
to make the show complete. This absence is an indication 
of the extent to which the official Church has been 
shackled in our neighbor to the south of us. All three 
major periods of Mexican art are represented: the pre- 
Columbian, the Spanish Colonial, and the contemporary 
Pariso-Mexican. I do not think that any disinterested 
observer could fail to agree with the following proposi- 
tions: the pre-Columbian, pagan art is the most valid, as 
art; the Colonial is dull and even vapid when it limits 
itself to an imitation of what was being produced con- 
temporaneously in Spain, is vital and interesting when 
it succeeds in blending the quality of the pre-Columbian 
with the Christian philosophy of the white man; the 
modern is interesting and even brilliant only when it 
deals with Mexican themes, never when it merely apes 
the styles of Paris—or of the pagan past. 

The excellence of the pre-Columbian work lies in its 
mastery of technique, its craftsmanship, and in its for- 
mal beauty. For example, the red-stone Aztec grasshop- 
per is something you would have to go far to find in 
contemporary work. Yet reflect upon the fact that a 
human being probably worked hard on it for years. 
That, to any person brought up in the Western tradition, 
is what repels in the pagan art of the Americas. It is 
(or most of it is) so clearly slave art, reflecting a culture 
in which the human being is merely a means, almost 
never an end. 

Unfortunately, the particular Christian culture which 
replaced all this was a culture which contained elements 
of disease. The Spanish artistic emphasis on blood and 
physical representations of pain found natural accep- 
tance in the Indians whose grandfathers had taken hu- 
man sacrifice as a normal religious activity. Look at that 
statue of Saint Sebastian, streaming with blood and 
gruesomely peppered with arrow holes. A far cry from 
the Christian and mystical acceptance of suffering, so 
beautifully portrayed, let us say, in the beau Dieu of 
Amiens. The finest, then, of the colonial work is its 
architecture and its non-representative arts—pottery, 
textiles, silversmithery, and the naive paintings and 
carvings of the unprofessional. Orozco and Rivera, of 
the moderns, are, without doubt, fine painters, not be- 
cause of their doctrinaire Marxism, but because of the 
pity which inspired it, the Christian pity which never 
conceivably could have inspired the Aztec ancestors they 
so deeply revere. Harry Lorin BINSSE 
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THEATRE 


FOUR NEW PLAYS. The New York stage is, on the 
whole, so superior to any other stage anywhere (have 
I said this before?) that one usually has a choice of 
good plays to review in a weekly summary. The third 
week of May was an exception. There was only one 
new offering—Mr. George Cohan’s. It “went out” after 
six performances. This week I shall take up, very brief- 
ly, four plays which are also with us for short visits. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. The first is Lawrence Olivier’s 
production, Romeo and Juliet, in which Mr. Olivier gives 
credit to Mr. Shakespeare for the writing. He himself 
attends to almost all the other details of the play. He 
not only produced it, directed and rehearsed it, but he 
acts the réle of Romeo. I strongly suspect that he must 
have longed to act the réle of Juliet, too. It is surprising 
that he did not, but it is just as well. Miss Vivian Leigh 
gives us an engaging impersonation of a lovely young 
girl who is not exactly Juliet, but who is enchanting 
to look at and something to remember. So are the cos- 
tumes and scenery by Robert Edward Jones. But at this 
point Mr. Olivier got restless again, having nothing to 
do, and lightly tossed off some of the original music, 
which is nothing to brag of. 

The result would have been obvious to almost any 
one else. With all these details on his mind Mr. Olivier, 
who is a fine screen actor, had no time at all to think 
of his acting, so he could not, and did not, do much 
with it. Miss Leigh did what she could with hers. But 
the cold truth is that good acting by the principals is 
the only thing lacking in the superb production at the 
Fifty-first Street Theatre. It is quite a lack! 


GREY FARM. Oscar Homolka is giving us plenty of 
good acting in Irving Cooper’s production of Grey Farm 
at the Hudson Theatre. Indeed, there is much good act- 
ing in the play, done by Evelyn Varden as a level-headed 
housekeeper in a distraught household, and by John 
Cromwell, Jane Sterling, Maria Temple, Adrienne Mor- 
rison and Vera Mellish in smaller réles. Here the offer- 
ing itself is the handicap—a weak melodrama which 
not even fine acting can bring to life. That, too, is sad. 


THE STRANGLER FIG, buoyantly produced by William 
Herz at the Lyceum Theatre, was an even worse melo- 
drama, in which Edith Meiser, who adapted the play, 
gallantly attempted to bring the leading réle to life. 
Other clever people, led by Eddie Nugent, also tried to 
put some of their own red blood into it, but it could not 
be done. A lot of pains was taken. There were Negro 
servants who injected voodoo into the action at odd 
moments. There was a corpse hanging on a door in 
a very ghastly way, and one character was killed right 
out on the stage, which does not often happen. 

Also there was a hurricane, and a large group of 
characters filled the stage most of the time. They tried 
to make the whole thing interesting, but they could not. 
There is a limit even to what good American actors and 
actresses can do. 


AMERICAN JUBILEE. Put on your hat, take a bus, 
a train or a taxicab, go out to the World’s Fair, and see 
the American Jubilee. There are lots of other things, 
but the American Jubilee is the big novelty this year. 
It is a fine combination of pageant and vaudeville, and 
you will enjoy every minute of it. You will enjoy a very 
good impersonation of your old friend Lillian Russell, 
and others of Diamond Jim Brady and Jenny Lind. 
Joe Jackson, the hobo cyclist, is there “in person,” and 
countless good acts and tableaux are going on all the 
time. Try to select a clear night. You do not want to 
sit comfortably under cover and see the whole com- 
pany get soaked by a spring rain. ELIZABETH JORDAN 

















FILMS 


LILLIAN RUSSELL. The chief portrait of this tongue- 
in-cheek biography may be idealized, and the story made 
wispy and sentimental in consequence, but the back- 
ground is in the authentic spirit of the Gay Nineties. 
The passage of time is nicely bridged in this lavish pro- 
duction by the mingling of old songs and new, and the 
affair is colorful entertainment directed in the modern 
musical-comedy manner. This fragment from a full life 
reveals the star hobnobbing with Diamond Jim Brady 
and other bon vivants of the era, but marrying men of 
simpler tastes. Her first, song-writing husband dies early 
and she eventually seals an older and truer romance by 
a second marriage. The details are not important and 
their tendency to compose a picture framed in lavender 
and old lace stamps them as probably untrue. Alice 
Faye impersonates Lillian Russell, or perhaps it is the 
other way around, with enough force to hold the light 
story together, and Don Ameche and Henry Fonda are 
convincing enough in less picturesque characterizations. 
Edward Arnold, as Diamond Jim, Weber and Fields as 
themselves, and Eddie Foy, Jr., giving an impression of 
his father, supply some of the legendary glitter of the 
period. As amusement of a showier sort, this will easily 
hold adult interest. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


WATERLOO BRIDGE. Robert Sherwood’s play has been 
somewhat edited for the screen in an attempt to tighten 
up its morals, but it remains a speckled product, excel- 
lent in mechanical respects but treating of an episode 
bordering on grossness. The story is slight and its com- 
plications obviously strained but Mervyn LeRoy has 
made criticism on that score pointless by building a 
virtual character study out of the incidents. Meeting on 
Waterloo Bridge during an air raid, a soldier and a 
young dancer fall in love but their plan to marry is fore- 
stalled by his being called to the front in the first World 
War. A false report of his death causes the destitute 
girl to lapse into professional immorality and, upon his 
reappearance, she commits suicide rather than deceive 
him about her past. This is personal tragedy, unfolded 
against a background of universal ruin, and it achieves 
a cumulative effect somewhere between tragedy and 
pathos. The film is strengthened by a frankly repulsive 
view of vice but the hackneyed suicide trick vitiates fur- 
ther a plot constructed on theatrical devices. Vivien 
Leigh’s performance is a distinguished study of weak- 
ness and disintegration, and Robert Taylor is effective 
as an unchanging foil. This is a picture demanding dis- 
crimination from the audience, making one moral point 
but unfortunately missing another. (MGM) 


SKI PATROL. Highminded Hollywood had freshets of 
tears for the European Hecubas of Hitler’s aggressions 
but so far it is suspiciously dry-eyed over the rape of 
Finland. This minor film of the Finnish struggle is an 
indication that “democracy” in Spain and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia was more precious to the propagandist pinks than 
democracy, without quotes, in Scandinavia. The subject 
deserves more forceful discussion than this picture af- 
fords but it is a worthy effort. (Universal) 


‘THE WAY OF ALL FLESH. There is an old-fashioned 
ring to this story which makes it impossible to modern- 
ize, and the tale moves so slowly and soberly and builds 
up so much pathos that the average spectator will find 
it wearing. Louis King’s direction is heavyhanded and 
obvious. As a trusted cashier of a small bank who fails 
on an important duty and allows himself to be thought 
dead, Tamiroff redeems glimpses of tragedy from a wel- 
ter of heartrending melodramatics. Gladys George lends 
fine support. This adult film is aimed squarely at sus- 
ceptible tear ducts. (Paramount) THomas J. FrrzMorris 
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NOTICES Advertising rate for Notices 
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name and address. Payment to be made when sending 
Notices which must be in accord with policies of AmMBRICA. 
Notice must be received at America, 53 Park Place, 
New York, eleven days before date of publication. 
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LIBRARIAN, certified, refined Catholic lady. Ten years 
Jesuit University. Excellent cataloger and Reference 
librarian. Highly recommended. Open for position Fall 
semester. Address: Librarian, America, 53 Park Place, 
New York, N. Y. 


VOICE TRAINING for Singers and Speakers. Endorsed 
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York, N. Y. 
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EVENTS 


TEETH and biting power figured prominently in the 
news. ... A New York scientist disclosed that the aver- 
age American’s biting power has declined from 171 
pounds in 1895 to 125 pounds in 1940. Other peoples pos- 
sess a much higher chewing power with less material to 
work on. The Eskimo wields a biting force of 300 pounds. 
. . . An Australian soldier was found to have a set of 
artificial teeth studded with $600 worth of diamonds 
which produce dynamic biting capacity. . . . In England, 
an elderly man chewed pieces of the chocolate which had 
been given by Queen Victoria to her troops during the 
Boer War. ... That the American biting power is, how- 
ever, still formidable despite the decline was shown in 
Long Island where a citizen was arrested for biting his 
wife’s nose. . . . Moreover, the average biting force in 
the United States was raised slightly during the week 
when an eighty-six-year-old Kelso, Wash., shoemaker cut 
a third set of teeth. . . . Emancipation of women con- 
tinued. .. . A twelve-year-old New York woman, rather 
than have her hair bobbed, ran away from home... . 
The deep-felt longing for peace again upsurged. In Kan- 
sas City, an eight-year-old girl handed a policeman a 
letter which read: “Dear Policemans: The war is getting 
on my nerves. I would like for you to stop it.”. . . Other 
efforts to bring peace were also noted. . . . Conversational 
facilities were provided. When a Waterville, Wash., resi- 
dent stood outside the county jail and talked to an im- 
prisoned friend, he was given a sentence of thirty days. 
The two friends were thus enabled, through the courtesy 
of the judge, to continue the conversation from the in- 
side. ... 


Increasing fraternization between humans and animals 
was reported. .. . A West Coast family kept a horse in 
their apartment until dwellers on the floor below com- 
plained of the noise made by his galloping about... . In 
Kansas City, an apartment house owner keeps one two- 
year-old lion, four Shetland ponies, one goat, one mon- 
key, two owls in her apartment, informs her tenants in 
the other apartments they can move if they do not like 
the jungle atmosphere. . . . Science continued jostling 
forward. ... A non-fattening potato was developed... . 
By mixing coal, air and water, manufacturers produced 
nylon hosiery. . . . Coincidences of quite ancient vintage 
were dug up. A Detroit man observed a newspaper photo 
of a baseball game played thirty-three years ago. He 
saw himself in the photo, noticed that the woman sitting 
next to him in the grandstand was the woman he met 
three years after the game and married... . 


Dips From Life. . . . Tiny horses, thirty inches high, 
weighing ninety pounds, seen in the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado River. . . . An eighteen-year-old Midwest 
youth, born blind, beginning to see for the first time. 
The blind have not the slightest idea of color, he de- 
clared. Seeing blue, yellow, brown, red, seeing men, wom- 
en, children for the first time gave him an indescribable 
thrill. . . . Sightless eyes are sad. Saddest of all are 
sightless souls. The world is full of sightless souls, souls 
that have not the slightest idea of the color, the beauty, 
the majesty, the truth, the heart of Christ. . . . Blinded 
souls, by the millions, are wrecking civilization. Mankind 
is heading rapidly into barbarism. Since man is destined 
to be an angel or a devil and cannot long remain merely 
a beast, perhaps he will sink deeper even than barbar- 
ism. . . . Today we hear that civilization is threatened. 
Perhaps fifty or a hundred years from now, the cry will 
be “World barbarism in peril. Vicious forces are loose 
which menace international barbarism.”. . . Until the 
world recognizes Christ, it will be lucky if it can stop at 
mere barbarism. THE PARADER 














